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TO OUR READERS. 


Readers experiencing difficulty im obtaining the 
“Spectator” regularly and promptly through the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon 


on Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘“ Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 

psec is in as bad a case as ever. In a sense it is worse, 

because the longer anarchy continues, the more difficult 
vill recovery be. The so-called Peace Conference in Dublin 
between the Free State representatives and Mr. De Valera met 
again on Thursday, April 20th, and adjourned after about two 
hours, having achieved nothing. On the same day the judges 
of the High Court reassembled for the Easter sittings, but, of 
2ourse, the Four Courts was occupied by General O’Connor, the 
chief of the irregular J.R.A., and his garrison. The judges, in 
hese humiliating circumstances, met at the King’s Inns, and the 


Lord Chief Justice established a King’s Bench Court. Last week | 


we referred to what seemed to be the only good sign in Ireland— 
the rising of popular opinion as expressed in the protest of the 
Ratepayers’ Association against the anarchy imposed on the 
country by the rival factions of militarists. There have been 
further signs of the same sort. 


On Friday, April 2lst, the Dublin Corporation passed a 
resolution condemning the persistent outrages. The Lord 
Mayor said that with all due deference to the various parties 
in Ireland nobody could escape the fact that there was “a 
spirit of militarism abroad.” It was “up to the people to 
draw its fangs.” ‘ Diabolical transactions” were happening 
in the city night after night. Nobody acknowledged responsi- 
bility. Working men and women had to get out of their beds 
and “lie on the dirty hallways,’ 


’ fearing that stray bullets 
might kill them in their homes. 


It would draw tears from 
a stone to see some of the sights he had seen. 


* What, in 
the name of God. is it all about ? We have got rid of the 








British army, and we could do without it. Why not get rid 
of the Irish armies? . . . If these bullies of the night 
would clear out I have sufficient confidence in the people of 
this city that they will see we have peace.” 


On Monday there was a whole day’s strike in Dublin, called 
by the Labour leaders as a protest against “the outrages of 
gunmen, irrespective of party.” The ordinary activities of 
the city were brought to a standstill. The only excitement 
of the day was caused by bogus posters, the authors of which 
could not be traced, proclaiming an Irish Workers’ Republic 
—otherwise Soviet Government, we suppose. It seems that 
a week ago General O'Connor, from his stronghold at the Four 


| Courts, sent a manifesto to Dail Eireann, the terms of which, 


however, were not published in the newspapers till Monday. 
He demands the maintenance of the existing Republic; the 
recognition of Dail Eireann as the only Government of the 
country; the creation of an elected executive to control the 
LR.A.; the disbanding of the Civic Guard; and the postpone- 
nient of all elections “ so Jong as the threat of war by England 
exists.” What threat ? 


Among the murders of the week in Ireland perhaps the 
most remarkable was that in Dublin of Brigadier-General 
Adamson, of the official I.R.A. He seems to have been 
murdered by members of the unofficial I.R.A. Meanwhile, 
narratives accumulate of the brutality with which the unhappy 
disbanded members of the R.LC. have been treated. We 
know of few things more callous and disgraceful in our political 
history than the way in which these brave men, whose only 
offence is that they served the Government faithfully, have 
been carelessly exposed to the revenge of their enemies. A 
Government which does not acknowledge its debt to faithful 
servants and give them adequate protection has written its 
own condemnation, and unhappily earns for future Govern- 
ments the penalties which are bound to follow. Private letters 
which we have received from Ireland show the violence and 
lawlessness in the South to be almost unrestrained. Bullies 
belonging to the rival factions of the I.R.A. wander about 
stealing property under the pretence that it is ‘‘ commandeered.” 
Those who hesitate to hand over what is demanded 
threatened with death. Unauthorized persons are seizing upon 
land where they have reason to suppose that the owner cannot 
reckon upon the help of the I.R.A. Courts. It would be useless 
to go into all the details. The fact is that there is anarchy 
under the name of a truce. 


are 


Surely in these circumstances it is useless to pretend that 
the men who are responsible for this kind of republicanism 
and this kind of freedom are in any practical or useful sens 
members of the British Empire. Wecannot understand the argu- 
ment that the security of these islands is somchow guaranteed 
by the pretence that these men are not really republicans but 
decent citizens, quite glad to belong to the British Empire. 
It would be safer, we think, to rule them out altogether, and 
let them call themselves what they please. A false friend is 
always more dangerous than an open enemy. The British 
Navy would always control the situation. The farmers of 
Southern Ireland cannot afford to dispense with our markets, 
yet it would be very easy to cut them off entirely. If they 
were sent to Coventry for a time they would very hkely soon 
be in the mood to ask to be taken back again. And by a ban 
we might exert pressure which would secure terms for the 
unhappy loyalists. 


, 

On Wednesday a new complication appeared owing to a partial 
breakdown in the working of the agreement recently come to 
in London between the Provisional Government of the Irish 
Free State and the Northern Parliament. The Provisional 
Governmert announced that it was useless to try to co-operate 
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with the Northern Parliament on the Joint Commission for 
Irish railways. Apparently, the Provisional Government now 
desires to act alone. The case of the Provisional Government 
as stated by Mr. Collins is that Sir James Craig has not fulfilled 
his undertakings as to the release of prisoners in Ulster. Sir 
James Craig, in a reply which we think all impartial persons 
will admit bears every trace of sincerity and _ straight- 
dealing, said that the Northern Government had conscientiously 
endeavoured to carry out the London agreement. 


It had “ maintained peace with Southern Ireland,” and had 
done its best to co-operate in education and Labour problems, 
and in other matters where common interests were concerned. 
Nevertheless, the Provisional Government had not shown 
“the courtesy and consideration” which had been hoped 
for, but had taken action to embarrass the Northern 
administration. Sir James Craig pointed out that he was 
willing to attribute these errors to lack of experience, but the 
fact was that in spite of the promises from Dublin armed 
incursions into the Northern territory had not ceased. These 
incursions had upset the growing confidence in the Boundary 
Commission and had had a deplorable effect. 





Yet again, the Northern Parliament had refrained from making 
difficulties for the South by adverse comments on the trade 
boycott. But it was now necessary to state that in spite of all 
the promises that the boycott should cease interference with 
the trade of the North had been greater since the signing of the 
London agreement than it had been in the whole previous period. 
As regards the release of prisoners, Sir James Craig stated that 
he had, of course, never promised to release men convicted of 
grave civil offences. In the list of nearly 170 prisoners whose 
release was demanded by Mr. Collins, a large proportion had 
been convicted of murder and other serious crimes. “ Finally,” 
said Sir James Craig, ‘we would ask you most earnestly to 
remember the terms of Article II. of our agreement, and to join 
with us in asking our peoples to exercise restraint in the interests 
of peace.” 








Mr. Lloyd George on Thursday, April 20th, assured the massed 
journalists at Genoa that the Conference was progressing favour- 
ably. He was confident that it would restore peace to Europe. 
The Russo-German Treaty would present no further difficulties, 
as the Germans had agreed that they would take no part in the 
discussion of a general Russian treaty. Mr. Lloyd George 
declared that, unless the Conference ended in “a pact of guar- 
antee that no nations would engage in aggression against others,” 
it would be a failure. The League of Nations would never 
guarantee the peace of the world until all nations, especially 
Germany and Russia, belonged to it. 


The German delegates presented their excuses for making 
a separate treaty with the Bolsheviks behind the backs of 
the other Powers. They professed to believe that the Allies 
had drafted a treaty with the Bolsheviks which would dis- 
regard “the just claims” of Germany and lead to her being 
saddled with heavy indemnities for the damage that the German 
armies did in Russia. The Germans had therefore made haste 
to come to terms with Chicherin, so as to confront the Allies 
with an accomplished fact. They declared that “the treaty 
in no wise affects the relations of other States with Russia *— 
a statement that is obviously very far from being true. 


The Bolshevik delegates, in their reply to the Allied pro- 
posals, first of all said that Russia ought to have all her debts 
remitted in consideration of the counterclaims grotesquely put 
forward on the ground that there would have been no resistance 
to the Bolsheviks but for the Allies. They went on to say that 
they would admit their liability for Russia’s debts if the War 
debts and the interest on all debts were written down—to an 
unspecified amount—and if “adequate financial assistance ” 
was given to Russia. In other words, the Allies must lend the 
Bolsheviks money in return for a very dubious promise that 
part of their former loans may be paid. Further, the Bolsheviks 
assented in vague terms to the demand that the property stolen 
by them from foreigners should be restored or compensation 
paid. But they made it clear that the Bolsheviks would assume 
no obligations whatever until they had been officially recognized 
as the Russian Government de jure by the Powers. That 
would mean the conversion of the Russian Embassy in London 
into a centre of Communist propaganda under the Red Flag. 





ae 

On Saturday M. Barthou, the leading French delegate, made 

a strong protest against the “ lying allegations” of the German 
delegates in their apology for the Russian Treaty. That 
document, he said, violated the Cannes resolutions on which the 
Conference was based. On Sunday, before attending a luncheon 
on board an Italian battleship, where Chicherin was received 
by the King of Italy and the Archbishop of Genoa, the Allies 
drafted a second Note to the Germans, protesting warmly 
against their action and the excuses which they made for jt. 
The Allies reserved the right to annul any clause in the Russo. 
German Treaty that might prove to conflict with existing 
treaties. 4 





M. Poincaré, the French Premier, speaking at Bar-le-Due, in 
the heart of the devastated provinces, said that France had no 
Imperialist aims, but she must insist on the fulfilment of the Treat y 
of Versailles. The German-Bolshevik Treaty exposed the real 
nature of the Pan-German plans for destroying Poland. Ger- 
many must accept by the end of May the conditions laid down 
by the Reparations Commission. If she refused, the Allics, 
acting together or separately, had the right to take measures 
to protect their interests. 

“We wish ardently to maintain on this capital occasion the 
co-operation of all the Allies, but we will defend the French 
cause in complete independence, and we will not give up one 
of the weapons which the Treaty gives us.” 

M. Poincaré was understood to refer to the occupation of the 
Ruhr Valley in case of default on the part of Germany. 


M. Poincaré went on to say that France had given a new 
proof of her pacific spirit by keeping her delegates at Genoa, 
despite the conclusion of the German-Bolshevik Treaty. Never- 
theless, if the delegates could not make the French ideas triumph 
at Genoa, France would be unable to continue her co-operation. 
The German-Bolshevik alliance had created a new political 
situation which compromised the equilibrium of Europe and 
which was not to be controlled by economic formulae or by great 
international conferences. M. Poincairé said, bluntly :— 


“We will remain at Genoa only on condition that there is no 
concession to Germany or to Soviet Russia and that we hold 
firm to the terms of our memorandum.” 


Apart from the Conference, the Allies must examine without 
delay the consequences of the German-Bolshev’k Treaty. 





Mr. Lloyd George, adopting the open diplomacy which 
ex-President Wilson preached but did not practise, replied 
to M. Poincaré on Tuesday through his secretary. The 
journalists at Genoa were told that the French Premier’s speech 
was a very serious declaration, especially as it had been delivered 
without consultation with the Allies. Mr. Lloyd George's 
actions were being misrepresented, especially in regard to the 
Bolsheviks, with whom he was said to be negotiating privately 
to the detriment of France. 

“The Prime Minister appeals to the British public not to 

believe the statements made in the Times and the Daily Mai/ 
about the Conference until he is able to deal with those 
statements in Parliament.” 
If peace were not made with Russia, or, at any rate, if an 
honest attempt at peace were not made, and if the Allies left 
Russia and Germany in isolation and misery, the inevitable 
result would be “ the conclusion of a fierce friendship directed 
against the whole of the West.’ “We are not in the least 
afraid of a Russo-German menace,” the Prime Minister's 
secretary continued, ‘* but we are determined to do our utmost 
to prevent Europe from again becoming a shambles.” 





Mr. Lloyd George’s intermediary went on to say that he 
desired peace with the Russian people, “ whatever the character 
of their Government may be,” but that the Bolshevik delegates 
with their Oriental methods of bargaining were making a 
settlement very difficult. He referred to the Bolshevik counter- 
proposals, which, it seems, nullify altogether the concessions 
that they had appeared to make. They are now asking, first 
of all, not merely for full recognition de jure but also for 
“immediate and adequate financial aid.” They desire the 
cancellation of all Russia’s war debts. Purther, they demand 
that all Russian property, public or private, in foreign countries 
—including land, jewels and ships—shall be transferred to 
them, and that they shall be empowered to examine the private 
accounts of Russian subjects in Allied banks. The Bolsheviks 
are, in fact, trying to make the Conference at Genoa as farcical 
as the proceedings at Brest-Litovsk. The Allies, it is reported, 
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will now invite them to accept or reject the Cannes resolutions, 
to which they were said by Mr. Lloyd George to have agreed at 
the outset. 


The papers of last Saturday published a long letter from 
Lord Robert Cecil to the Chairman of the Hitchin Unionist 
Association, which was in effect a political manifesto. Lord 
Robert Cecil begins. by pointing out how mary of the old Party 
problems have been swept away by the War, and he then gocs 
on to discuss the principles which ought to guide men of modera- 
tion in the coming years. As a moral survey of the situation 
the letter seems to us admirable. Lord Robert Cecil has that 
Left-Centre mind which is characteristic of the British people. 
He thinks it is high time for those to get together who dislike 
both the narrowness of reactionaries—men who believe that there 
is no opening for a new order in the world, but that force and a 
Balance of Power must still rule—and the narrowness of the 
revolutionaries, who also believe in force. ‘ It is both dangerous 
and absurd to leave the two sets of extremists in possession of 
the field.” 


The programme of the people in between, Lord Robert thinks, 
should include international co-operation, the recognition that 
Labour must have in some practical sense a voice in its own 
destiny, the scientific treatment of unemployment, reform of 
the Second Chamber, Proportional Representation, and the grant 
of the franchise to women on the same terms as to men. We 
very much doubt whether the overhauling of the House of Lords 
would work out as Lord Kubert supposes. To make it in any 
considerable degree an elected Chamber, even though the elec- 
tion should be indirect, would be to make it a rival to the House 
of Commons. The House of Commons does not tolerate rivals. 
There would be endless trouble. 


But our criticism of Lord Robert’s manifesto must be wider 
than this. We said that the manifesto was admirable as a 
moral survey. That is what itis. It is not sufficiently definite. 
What Lord Robert Cecil really wants is that the Will of the 
Majority should prevail, for he is convinced (as we are) that 
the majority agree with his general principles. How are we 
to secure that the Will of the Majority shall always prevail ? 
It seems to us that there is. one way above all others. That is 
to make the Voice of the People in regular practice, as it is in 
theory, the ultimate Court of Appeal. This could easily be done 
by the introduction of the Poll of the People, or Referendum. 
The people, when referred to in cases of doubt, would answer 
with a simple “‘ yes” or “no” the question whether they did 
or did not. want a particular Bill which had passed through all 
its stages. To that decision everyone ought to bow, as we 
certainly should bow. If we thought the decision wrong we 
should try to change it by persuasion. But at least under the 
Poll of the People there would never be any danger, as there 
is now, of the tail wagging the dog. 





The engineering employers on Saturday last decided to give 
a week’s notice to the semi-skilled and unskilled men belonging 
to the forty-seven unions other than the Amalgamated Engin- 
eering Union, which includes the skilled men who were locked 
outa month ago. The forty-seven unions had definitely refused 
to recede from their demand that an employer should give 
ten days’ notice to the union of any and every change in his 
methods that might be construed as a “ material change.” 
The employers were willing to discuss “ material changes” 
with the unions, but they wanted to guard themselves against 
the possibility that any new instruction by a foreman might 
cause the work in a shop to be suspended for days while the 
union delegates and shop stewards argued about it. The 
completion of contracts by a given date would thus become 
impossible, and employers would cease to have any real control 
over their own business. It is none the less regrettable that the 
controversy over these abstract principles should lead to the 
locking out of perhaps 300,000 more men. There is far too much 
unemp.oyment already. 


The Employers’ Federation has not improved matters by its 
comment on the demand that is to be made by the trade unions 
for a Court of Inquiry, which will examine the causes of the 
dispute. The employers say that, if a court is set up, they 
will no longer feel bound by any terms that they have proposed. 
Such a caveat is doubtless- customary in legal proceedings, but 
it suggests, perhaps quite unconsciously, a certain hostility 








to the proposed inquiry. The employers add, possibly not 
without reason, that the dispute has arisen not out of discontent 
among the workmen but out of political and international 
intrigues, but they would have done well to abstain from such 
provocative language if they really wanted a speedy settlement. 
Further, they suggest that they may have to consider the desir- 
ability of making individual agreements with the workmen. 
In other words, they threaten that they will not recognize 
the trade unions but will institute what Americans call tho 
“open shop.” Thus they stiffen the backs of the trade union 
leaders at the very moment when most of the leaders are 
probably depressed and anxious to end a ruinous controversy. 





Employers and operatives in the cotton trade have once 
again displayed their good sense in adjusting a dispute over 
wages by a reasonable compromise. They agreed on Tuesday 
that wages should be reduced by 4s. 1d. in the pound, in two 
stages—ds. 3d. to be deducted next week and 10d. in the first 
week of November. No further changes are to be made for at 
least a year. Thanks to this sensible decision, the 400,000 
cotton operatives and their employers will profit by the revival 
of trade that has just begun, and the whole community will 
benefit with them. We commend the example of the cotton 
trade to the engineering trade, which is being ruined by the 
thoroughly bad tactics and the utter lack of good will that 
characterize both sides. The engineering trade unions are 
much to blame for their internecine jealousies and lack of firm 
and honest leadership. But the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation, with its greater opportunities, is not less responsible 
for the deadlock. The Federation, if it were wisely directed, 
would try to shift the dispute away from abstract propositions 
about managerial rights and would help the moderate union 
leaders to devise a practical compromise. Nothing can justify 
the employers in locking out 300,000 men at such a time as 
this for the sake of ambiguous phrases. 


Lord Cave’s Committee on Trade Boards reported last week 
that the Boards had put an end to sweating, but that some of 
them had done much to aggravate the depression of trade and 
to increase the number of the unemployed. While the Boards 
had on the whole improved the relations between employers 
and employed and encouraged both parties to organize them- 
selves, the long delays in the modification of wage-rates had 
been bad for all concerned. Many of the Boards fixed minimum 
wages at a high rate just before trade suddenly collapsed. As 
the standard could not be altered for at least six months, strug- 
gling employers who were unable to pay War-wages in a falling 
market had to dismiss most of their workpeople. Had they 
retained their employees at lower wages, more suited to the 
conditions of trade, they would have been liable to prosecution. 
In such cases, which were numerous, the Trade Boards were 
the direct cause of unemployment. 


The Committee therefore recommended, first, that Trade 
Boards should be set up only in trades which were sweated and 
which were badly organized, and, secondly, that it should be 
possible to vary the minimum rates much more quickly than 
under the present cumbrous system. There are far too many 
of these Boards; they give employment, no doubt, to deserving 
officials, but they are too often a drag on industry. The Com- 
mittee rejected the suggestion that Parliament should abolish 
the Boards and prescribe a national minimum rate of wages 
in every trade. That cure would be worse than the disease. 
The Committee, as we are glad to see, proposed that district 
committees should be established under the Boards, especially 
for the distributive and retail making-up trades. The Boands 
have done great harm to the tailors, milliners and shopkeepers 
generally in the smaller country towns by fixing minimum 
wages that can be paid by employers only in the large centres 
of population. The small local industries which ought to be 
encouraged have thus been hard hit, and their workpeople 
have been driven to the large cities. The trade unions and the 
department stores have doubtless benefited by this policy, 
but the country towns and the nation as a whole have suffered. 
The State control of industry always seems to do more harm 
than good. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 9}; 


Thursday week, 101; a year ago, 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
THE USUAL UNNECESSARY CRISIS. 


NE of the saddest and most ironical facts about the 
succession of crises in which Mr. Lloyd George has 
become involved is that they need not have happened. 
We fully admit that French policy is very difficult to recon- 
cile with British policy, or for the matter of that with 
American or Italian policy. We also fully admit that Mr. 
Lloyd George's intentions—his plan of bringing all the 
nations together and persuading them to make future 
wars impossible by forging links of partnership and common 
interest—are excellent. Nevertheless, the Genoa crisis 
need not have happened in the particular form in which it 
has happened, because the approaches to it created by 
Mr. Lloyd George would not have existed. One almost 
despairs of Mr. Lloyd George learning to manage his policy 
steadily because in the past he has continually surmounted 
the difficulties of his own creation by brilliant impro- 
visations. He almost thrives on difficulties. Why, then, 
should he trouble to avoid them? Some reasoning like 
that may be the undesigned or unconscious tendency in 
his mind. 

Very good illustrations of how things ought to be done 
and how they ought not to be done are afforded by com- 
paring the Washington Conference with the Genoa Con- 
ference. President Harding, Mr. Hughes and their 
colleagues had, as everyone admits now, great enthusiasm 
for their project. But that did not prevent them from 
studiously thinking things out in advance; they took 
every precaution suggested by wisdom and moderation 
for preventing mishaps. For example, they did not let 
their enthusiasm run riot in such a way that they assumed 
good will on the part of others without any clear evidence 
that the good will existed. They did not hector nations 
into sending representatives to Washington—they knew 
that people who came against their inclinations would 
impede rather than help the Conference. Above all, they 
made sure that they had from the very outset one firm 
friend who would back them through thick and thin. 
They knew for certain, that is to say, that British and 
American aspirations were identical. That was a splendidly 
firm foundation upon which to build. Then, again, they 
did not clutter up their agenda paper with a large number 
of doubtful or superfiuous topics. Note the result. As 
France was not intimidated into sending representatives 
she sent them of her own accord, because she reflected that 
it was not desirable to be out of a world-movement. It is 
true that the French delegates found themselves in many 
respects out of sympathy with the Washington atmosphere, 
but in the end, acting under the original conviction that 
it would not be wise to be out of the swim, France agreed 
to the main objects of the Conference. 

Having looked at that picture, let us look at the other. 
Mr. Lloyd “George went to Genoa without having estab- 
lished any firm political friendship with anybody. He 
therefore had no sound foundation. Quite the reverse— 
France was suspicious, Russia was suspicious, Germany 
was suspicious (if not of us at least of Irance), and Italy 
was, to say the least of it, confused. The initial suspicion 
and confusion have so far become aggravated rather than 
reduced. If the Conference should break up with nothing 
settled—though we sincerely hope that this may be avoidec 
—it would have been better that the Conference should 
never have been held. To attempt the big thing and to 
fail is nearly always to leave matters worse than they were 
before. It would not have mattered so much that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s so-called understanding with France before 
the Conference was frail and ambiguous if he had had other 
devoted friends. He might have carried the thing through 
in spite of the French, just as the Americans carried their 
enterprise through at Washington. But, as it was, nobody 
was satisfied before the Conference, and when we write 
everybody seems to be less satisfied than ever. 

What in general is the cause of such a peril as this— 
we will not yet write of it as a failure—which is like so 
many other perils associated with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
name‘ Jn our judgment the real cause is that Mr. Lloyd 
George is unable to create confidence. He repeatedly 
excites admiration; he repeatedly provokes gasps of 











wonder at his ingenuity and quickness in untying knots: 
he repeatedly brings back for a short time under his spell 
men who have been previously disillusioned. But he 
never disseminates an atmosphere of confidence. Yet 
it is essential to such an undertaking as the Genoa 
Conference that everyone should have confidence in the 
prime mover. So far from disseminating confidence 
Mr. Lloyd George, in spite of his unique faculties, dispels it 

This leads us on to ask how he manages to do this time 
after time. The answer, we believe, is that the defect of his 
great quality—his quality of negotiation—is always asserting 
itself. He tries to soothe everybody, and very often, 
till some shattering revelation is made a little later, every- 
body actually ts soothed. Our readers will probably 
remember many instances of this in politics abroad and 
at home and in industrial affairs. We will take only 
two recent instances. First, let us consider the boundary 
dispute in Ireland. Mr. Lloyd George soothed Sir James 
Craig into thinking that the Northern boundary laid down 
in the Act of 1920 was safe in all essential respects, and 
he soothed Mr. Collins into thinking that the whole subject 
was open to reconsideration and that the Southern Irish 
had a very reasonable title to a large part of the Northern 
area—perhaps as much as two counties. Of course, 
Mr. Lloyd George would declare that he never said 
anything of the sort to either of them. No doubt he 
believes that both Sir James Craig and Mr. Collins are 
very unreasonable to attach their particular meanings tc 
whatever innocent and genial words he may have used. 
Still, the fact remains that there is now a complete loss of 
confidence in Mr. Lloyd George. Both sides, whether 
they can produce chapter and verse or not, say that they 
have been misled. 

The second example which we shall mention was 
discussed recently in the House of Commons. During 
the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919 Mr. Sisley Huddle- 
ston, the Paris correspondent of the Westminster Gazette, 
attributed to Mr. Lloyd George sentiments about repara- 
tions which were unexpectedly indulgent towards Germany. 
Some 300 Members of Parliament, who at that time 
believed that Germany would be able to pay enormous sums, 
took alarm and telegraphed a protest to Mr. Lloyd George. 
Mr. Lloyd George replied that there was no foundation 
whatever for the report that he was contemplating letting 
Germany down more easily. The Members of Parliament 
were reassured and the incident ended. But a few months 
ago Signor Nitti published a book in which he quoted 
textually a memorandum about reparations drawn up by 
Mr. Lloyd George in 1919. Anyone who cares to go 
into the matter will find that this memorandum was 
quite fairly and accurately summarized by Mr. Hud- 
dleston in the message which caused such alarm in 
1919. In the House of Commons the other day Mr. Lloyd 
teorge, when asked for an explanation, said that he was 
not referring to Mr. MHuddleston’s message at all. 
Apparently. it was something said by Lord Northcliffe 
to which he had referred. No doubt Mr. Lloyd George's 
explanation was “all right ”—his explanations are always 
“all right’ ; probably the policy of the 1919 memorandum 
was not that which many of his critics. whether Lord 
Northcliffe or somebody else, supposed it to be. But the 
fact remains that most people had in their minds the 
message in the Westminster Gazette which was the subject of 
general discussion at the time, and that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
repudiation was regarded as referring to that message. 
Now we find that the message was completely justified. 
Moreover, there was no reason why Mr. Lloyd George 
should even have appeared to repudiate the memorandum. 
Tt was full of good sense. He always prefers the circuitous 
to the straight route. Thus confidence is annihilated. 

While we are writing about Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Press we should like to say that in our judgment he pays 
far too much formal attention to it. Of course, the Press 
would be useless if reaponsible persons did not read it and 
consider its criticisms. But it is quite another matter for 
Ministers both to feed their favourite organs with infor- 
mation and opinions and to enter into public disputation 
with those newspapers which they dislike. A rather 
ridiculous example of the wrong attitude for a Prime 
Minister to take towards the Press is Mr. Lloyd George's 
denunciation of the Times and the Daily Mail. We are 
not defending the Times and the Daily Mail, which in 
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some respects seem to us to have been a good deal less than 
fair to Mr. Lloyd George’s aim in foreign policy, when we 
say that it is futile to pretend that these papers are wrecking 
the Genoa Conference. If the Conference should be wrecked 
the wreckers would not be the Zimes and the Daily Mail. 
They may be very powerful, but they are not so powerful 
as all that. Dr. Johnson said that no man can be written 
down except by himself, and the same thing is true of 
politicians. When political schemes come to naught or 
bring about disaster, the real authors of the trouble are those 
who framed or carried out the policy. The policy may have 
been injurious in itself, or it may have been a good policy 
very badly handled. The second of these causes of failure 
seems to be true of Genoa. 

We hope that if Mr. Lloyd George does not convince his 
followers that Lord Northcliffe has wrecked the Genoa 
(Conference he will not, as an alternative, try to persuade 
them that the failure is entirely due to France. What is 
needed now is that the British Government should go 
forward with a policy of appeasement and reconciliation in 
a steady manner. We know that in this matter France is 
unsympathetic and obstructive, and we deeply regret it. 
But exaggeration, either of the wrongheadedness of 
France or of her justification, will not help us at all. The 
disservices of those who virtually urge France to take up 
arms again against Germany are almost matched by the 
disservices of our wonderful pacifists, who have now 
reached the point of saying in effect to the Government, 
“ If you do not knock France down and teach her a lesson, 
you are no friend of peace.” We ought no more to be 
harsh and unhelpful to Germany in order to please France 
than we ought to forget that France stands in history as 
by far the greatest sufferer from German aggression. 

M. Poincaré is, of course, in an exceedingly diffi- 
cult position. We ought to remember that the vast 
majority of French peasants have some savings in the 
Russian loans, and when M. Poincaré says that France 
insists on collecting all the money that is due to her, 
whether from Russia or from Germany, he is speaking on 
behalf of millions. All the same, though the French 
people naturally want their money, and though the habit 
of investing in Government loans is more widely spread 
throughout the French population than in any other 
country, the mass of the French people are not militaristic 
at heart. There may be many things that they want, but 
they want peace—the opportunity to stay at home and to 
till their small lands and carry on their trades—more than 
anything else in the world. M. Poincaré is not immortal ; 
his Premiership will come to an end; but the sentiments 
of the French people as a whole will remain what they are 
now and what they have been for generations. If we 
were to say anything in criticism of the French people 
altogether, we would express the hope that they will not 
indefinitely allow militaristic politicians to deflect their 
splendid industry and their fine tenacity of purpose or to 
override their abiding desire for peace. 

To sum up, our need is that our foreign policy should be 
conducted quietly and steadily and in such a way as to 
ereate confidence. That is our only hope. We trust 
Mr. Lloyd George will remember that the Foreign Office 
and the Diplomatic Service have men of special training 


and experience, who are anxious to be used. They at 
least—for it is not their way—would not throw the French 


people into frenzies of suspicion. There is no conceivable 
y even now France and Great Britain should not 
be brought near together again. 
Washington, does not want to be morally isolated. In the 
final analysis her wisest men recognize that if Germany is 
bled white, not only would a general recovery be delayed 
or prevented, but Great Britain in those circumstances 
would be bound to ask that a share of.the money received 
from Germany should be spent in paying back the money 
we lent to our European allies. 
would have to be passed on to America. These are “ carnal 
thoughts,” and we would not dwell upon them, though they 
are perhaps just worth mentioning as factors in the 
problem. The really important thing at the moment is 
that Mr. Lloyd George should be brought by his friends to 
see the necessity of creating confidence. He seems hardly 
to know how to do it, but if he gave the matter serious 
thought his resource and adaptability might be equal even 


to this, 
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THE CURSE OF HIGH TAXATION 
EXPENDITURE. 
_ expenditure and high taxation are inevitable 
partners. If you admit the one you are bound to 
admit the other. No divorce is possible so long as one 
of them exists. The marriage is for life. One of the 
greatest blessings in the rise of Great Britain and the 
prime cause of our past prosperity was low taxation. 
Combined with individual freedom, which left the fields 
of enterprise open to everyone who was alert or ambitious 
or hard working or inventive, low taxation built up the 
great reserves of capital which were always available to 
start further enterprises, to put more men to work, and to 
raise wages. Now all that happy state of affairs is at an 
end—at least temporarily. Nearly two million persons are 
unemployed and there is no spare capital which men of 
prudence would care to invest in uncertain industrial 
schemes. The whole nation is wilting under excessive 
taxation. But taxation cannot be reduced sufficiently 
to set capital once more flowing into industry, and thus 
re-creating itself, unless expenditure is reduced. 

Such roughly are the facts which Lerd Inchcape described 
and honestly faced when he made his remarkable speech 
to the Income Taxpayers’ Association on Monday. It is 
maddening to reflect that the principles which he laid down 
are still available though they are rejected by the Govern- 
ment. They have been tested over and over again in 
our past history; they have enabled the nation to turn 
innumerable corners ; they have built up our huge indus- 
tries; they have developed the natural abilities of Englishmen 
as a manufacturing and a self-reliant race; and they have 
never in a single instance failed. It is maddening, we say, 
to reflect upon what these principles have done for us and 
upon what they could do for us again when we see that 
the Government are unwilling to put them into practice. 
Lord Inchcape’s speech was from beginning to end an 
appeal for the restoration of the hardy individualism which 
has made Great Britain. 

Would that we had a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
would commit to memory the two columns of the Times 
in which Lord Incheape’s speech is reported and then 
frame his Budget upon them! Nothing more would bx 
needed. Success would be certain. Lord Inchcape was 
eareful to point the way for doing everything that he asked. 
First, as regards reduction of expenditure. The Gedde: 
Committee had shown precisely how 87 millions could b« 
saved in the public spending departments and how another 
13 millions could be saved without really impairing the 
efficiency of the defence and administration of the country. 
What was the result? The heads of the spending depart- 
ments and their officials had apparently succeeded i 
persuading the Cabinet to adopt reductions of only 64 
millions instead of 100 millions. 


AND 


** So we go on, and, as far as can be seen, the revenue for the 
current year, even at the present rate of taxation, will not bo 
equal to the expenditure. By juggling with figures and bringing 
into revenue realizations from sales of surplus stores and ships, 
and by annexing the Post Office surplus, which ought to be 
devoted to cheapening communications by letter, telephone, 
and telegram, the Government may be able to present a balanced 
Budget, but what will happen in 1923-4, when they won't have 
the proceeds of sales of war materials to help them and when 
three years of low average of income-tax will materially reduce 
the returns from that source no one knows.” 


Lord Inchcape went on to declare that all incentive to 
saving had disappeared. Sober and able men had told 
him that they almost regretted that they had spent labor- 
ious days in their youth, for now they found that the more 
the savings the higher—by a long way—was the rate of 
taxation. 

Lord Inchcape admitted with great fairness that the 
Government and the House of Commons were not alone 
to blame for bringing about the present strangling taxation. 
In his opinion the industrial and business classes also lost 
Few voices were raised 
against the orgy of expenditure when pensions of every 
kind were increased without actuarial advice. ‘* We were 

said Lord Inchcape. ** We were all 
in the same beat. But now the situation must be faced 
if ruin is to be avoided.” 

“The question is, are you, and is the country, willing that 
i should be made the football either 
It is 
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up to you, it is up to the entire nation, to press for and to insist 
upon drastic reductions in public expenditure. If you don’t, if 
you side-track this matter, or treat it as of secondary moment, 
then, in my judgment, you are done.” 

Lord Inchcape, though the whole point of his speech was 
to insist upon lower taxation, returned to his emphatic 
argument that any reduction must be “on sound lines.” 
There must be no short-sighted and cowardly finance. 
He repudiated those who advocate borrowing in order to 
reduce taxation. He pointed out that to borrow more 
money would simply be to give an excuse to the depart- 
ments for spending more. The only condition on which 
permanently lower taxation would be possible was genuine 


economy. 
We cannot praise too highly some of Lord Inchcape’s 
obiter dicta. They may look like truisms, but in finance 


everything that is true is old. At least Lord Inchcape 
gave his remarks a compactness which makes them almost 
epigrammatic : for example, “ The wealth of the country 
does not belong to the Government,’ and “ Our first 
line of defence is solvency.” This second remark is preg- 
nant. It is true in every sense. If it had not been for 
the credit of this country and for its accumulated resources 
we could not possibly have won the War. We could not 
have helped our Allies. Any Government which lowers 
our credit and depletes our capital is really exposing us to 
our enemies just as much as though it failed to take ordinary 
military and naval precautions. 

Lord Inchcape’s speech was a tonic because he was only 
pessimistic as regards what would happen if the Govern- 
ment went on in their present course. He felt no doubt 
whatever that if all the excrescences of bureaucracy which 
appeared during and since the War were swept away and 
“the hardy spirit of individualism” were encouraged to 
reassert itself we could speedily recover. Lord Cromer, 
when he was turning ruin into prosperity in Egypt, always 
asked, whenever a new scheme was presented to him, 
“How much will it cost?” and “ Where is the money 
to come from?” Having had satisfactory answers to 
those two questions he was perfectly willing to consider 
the scheme. There was an extraordinary resemblance 
between Lord Cromer’s method and the rules of action 
which Lord Inchcape proposed in his speech to the Govern- 
ment. We notice that he also made a side reference— 
for such we take it to be—to the madness of the engineering 
dispute. He said, “ Let us get back to work and settle 
our disputes in a better hour.” That is the duty which 
employers and employed alike owe to the country. 

Lord Inchcape demanded that Treasury control should 
be reimposed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
not only hold the purse strings but be empowered to say 
to every spending department, without reference to the 
political barometer, “The money is not there—you can’t 
have it.” It was with those words that Lord Inchcape 
ended his admirable speech. Taine once said that every 
book could be compressed into one chapter and that that 
chapter could be compressed into one sentence. Lord 
Incheape’s speech might be compressed into that final 
sentence. For several years in the immediate future, 
whenever there is a danger of a deficit any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who is worthy of his position ought to 
determine what revenue can be raised by reasonable 
taxation and then say to each department—we hope that 
some departments will disappear altogether !—‘ Here is 
your ration. Do your best with it. There is not a penny 
more.” That is the way to lower taxation and relieve 
not merely the Income-tax payers, who are about a fourth 
of the community, but the whole mass of the people whose 
wages depend directly and absolutely upon capital being 
frecly invested in trade. 





THE EDUCATIONAL MODERNISM OF LOCKE. 
FJ.HE late Educational Conference and the presence in 
my hostess’s library of a very beautiful folio edition 
combined the other day to make me read Locke’s Essay 
on Education. I suppose we are most of us vaguely aware 


that Locke, with his original and in many ways very modern 
mind, was beforehand with society in the matter of edu- 
cation as in other things, but the comparative detail in 
which in 1690 he recommends the Montessori system for 
the proper bringing up of children is rather startling. On 
the later phases of education, where we should have expected 








—- 


the author of the Essay on the Human Understanding to be 
most profound, Locke is, as a matter of fact, rather com. 
monplace. It is upon the health and training of the child 
from the time it is an infant in arms till it is six years 
old that he really has things to say. Hardly less sur- 
prising is the sympathy with which he writes of children, 
He hopes that his essay may yet give some small light to 
those “ whose concern for their dear little ones makes them 
so irregularly bold that they dare venture to consult their 
own reason in the education of their children, rather than 
wholly to rely upon old custom.” 

There are those, he says, who have a constitution of body 
and mind so vigorous and well framed that they are 
thus privileged, able to do wonders ; but of all the men we 
meet with nine-tenths are what they are, good or evil 
useful or harmful, by their education :— 

“The little, or almost insensible, impressions on our tender 
infancies have very important and lasting consequences; and 
there it is, as in the fountains of some rivers, where a gentle 
application of the hand turns the flexible waters into channels 
that make them take quite contrary courses ; and by this little 
direction, given them at first, in the source, they receive different 
tendencies, and arrive at last at very remote and distant places.” 


But though the mind, or rather, as Locke holds, the cha- 
racter, is the principal concern of education, “ yet the 
clay cottage is not to be neglected.’ In his keenness 
about health we feel sure speaks a man who was often 
hampered in the business of his life by a weak constitution 
and not merely the expert physician. 

Children should not be too warmly clad, and when their 
hair has grown need a cap neither by night nor by day. 
They should be much in the open air and as little as may 
be by a fire. But mothers are vain and unreasonable : 


“If I should advise him to play in the wind and sun without 
a hat, I doubt whether it could be borne. There would a 
thousand objections be made against it, which at last would 
amount to no more, in truth, than being sunburnt. And if my 
young master be to be kept always in the shade, and never 
exposed to the sun or wind, for fear of his complexion, it may 
be a good way to make him a beau, but not a man of business.” 


A child’s clothes should be loose, for :— 


“Narrow breasts, short and stinking breath, ill lungs and 
crookedness are the natural and almost constant effects of hard 
bodices and clothes that pinch.” 


When he goes on to discuss the child’s dict we are as 
sensible of the different age in which he wrote as in the 
passage about children getting sunburnt. He inveighs 
against the English nation, who, he says, eat too much 
flesh. But even this hygienist, who is all for brown 
bread, milk, flummery, apples and fresh fruit, does 
not suggest that a child might have any other drink 
than small beer! Apparently it was the theory at that 
time that fruit was very bad for children and they were 
kept almost wholly from it, but, as Locke remarks, our first 
parents ventured Paradise for it, and this strictness is apt 
to make children “the more ravenous after it.” Moral 
training must be begun very early. The mind must be 
made pliant to reason when it is most tender :— 


“ Parents being wisely ordained by nature to love their chil- 
dren, are very apt, if reason watch not that natural affection 
very warily ; are apt, I say, to let it run into fondness. They 
love their little ones, and it is their duty ; but they often with 
them cherish their faults too. They must not be crossed, 
forsooth ; they must be permitted to have their will in all things ; 
and they being in their infancies not capable of great vices, 
their parents think they may safely indulge their little irregu- 
larities, and make themselves sport with that pretty perverse- 
ness, which they think well enough becomes that innocent age. 
The fondling must be taught to strike, and call names ; must have 
what he cries for, and do what he pleases. Thus parents, by 
humouring and cockering them when little, corrupt the prin- 
ciples of nature in their children, and wonder afterwards to 
taste the bitter waters, when they themselves have poisoned 
the fountain. 

He had the will of his maid before he could speak or go; he 
had the mastery of his parents ever since he could prattle ; and 
why, now he is grown up, is stronger and wiser than he was 
then, why now of a sudden must he be restrained and curbed ? 
Why must he at seven, fourteen or twenty years old, lose the 
privilege that the parents’ indulgence, till then, so largely 
allowed him ? Try it in a dog, or a horse, or any other creature. 


If the child must have grapes, or sugar-plums when he has a 
mind to them, rather than make the poor baby ery or be out 
of humour ; why, when he is grown up, must he not be satisfied 
too, if his desires carry him to wine or women? ‘They are 
objects as suitable to the longing of twenty-one or more years 
as what he cried for when little was to the inclination of a child.” 
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But the way of harshness is worse. With obvious excep- 
tions, inte which he goes in great detail, we must judge 
children’s mental processes by our own, especially must we 
be careful not to abase and break their spirits, be too strict 
with them, for “‘ so they lose all their vigour and industry.” 

“For extravagant young fellows, that have liveliness and 

spirit, come sometimes to be set right, and so make able and 
great men; but dejected minds, timoroys and tame, and low 
spirits, are hardly ever to be raised, and very seldom attain to 
anything. To avoid the danger that is on either hand is the 
great art ; and he that has found a way how to keep up a child’s 
spirit, easy, active and free ; and yet, at the same time, to 
restrain him from many things ho has a mind to, and to draw 
him to things that are uneasy to him; ko, I say, that knows 
how to reconcile these seeming contradictions, has, in my 
opinion, got the true secret of education. The usual lazy and 
short way by chastisement, and the rod, which is the only 
instrument of government that tutors generally know, or ever 
think of, is the most unfit of any to be used in education ; because 
jt tends to both these mischiefs.” 
We have yet a further evil to trace to the rod (for the rod 
the modern reader may substitute punishment in general), 
and that is that, owing to the child’s associative habits of 
mind, the punishments are bound to get mixed up and 
confused with the occupations—lessons, for instance 
—with which they are generally associated. Locke 
would have no punishment used at all, except as 
an absolutely last resource. He would work instead 
upon the circumstance that children, earlier than we 
think, are very sensitive to praise or condemnation and 
find a pleasure in being esteemed and valued, especially 
by their parents. If we work upon this characteristic, 
we shall find that they set great store by being “ in a state 
of reputation’ and can be shamed out of their faults. 
But in this affair of working on the herd instinct and by 
means of the force of public opinion, Locke touches upon 
the difficulty which seemed always to haunt seventeenth- 
century parents :— 

“The great difficulty here is, I imagine, from the folly and 
perverseness of servants, who are hardly to be hindered from 
crossing herein the design of the father and mother. Children, 
discountenanced by their parents for any fault, find usually a 
refuge and relief in the caresses of those foolish flatterers, who 
thereby undo whatever the parents endeavour to establish. 

But how this inconvenience from servants is to be remedied 

I must leave to parents’ care and consideration. Only I think 
it of great importance; and that they are very happy, who 
can get discreet people about their children.” 
Children should be guided with a light hand. “ All their 
innocent folly, playing and childish actions”? should be 
left as far as possible free and unrestrained and treated 
with the greatest allowance : 

“If these faults of their age, rather than of the children 

themselves, were, as they should be, left only to time, and 
imitation, and riper years to cure, children would escape a 
good deal of misapplied and useless correction.” 
Their “‘ gamesome humours” ought to be encouraged as 
tending to keep up their spirit and improving their strength 
and health, and we ought to consider the general art of 
education to be the making of all they have to do, sport 
and play too. Like Mme. Montessori, he would have each 
individual child carefully studied. As for their carriage, 
the company they are in will most influence that, for 
we must never forget that children, and men too, ‘‘ do most 
by example ”’ : 

“We are all a sort of chameleons, and still take a tincture 
from things near us; nor is it to be wondered at in children, 
who better understand what they sec than what they hear.” 
And here again is a great mischief that comes by servants 
to children :-— 

“ They frequently learn, from ill-bred, or debauched servants, 

such language, untowardly tricks and vices, as otherwise they 
possibly would be ignorant of all their lives. It is a hard matter 
wholly to prevent this mischief. You will have very good luck 
if you never have a clownish or vicious servant, and if from them 
your children never get any infection.’ 
How curious an insight this gives into the domestic life 
of the time. He goes on to warn the parent that the servants 
will give children wine and spirits. When the time 
comes for lessons proper, Locke would behave with all the 
wariness of the most competent Montessorian :— 

“None of the things they are to learn should ever bo made a 
burden to them, or imposed on them as a task. Whatever is so 
proposed, presently becomes irksome; the mind takes an aver- 
sion to it, though before it were a thing of delight or indifferency. 





Let a child be but ordered to whip his top at a certain time 
every day, whether he has, or has not a mind to it: let this be 
but required of him as a duty, wherein he must spend so many 
hours morning and afternoon, and see whether he will not be 
tired of any play at this rate.” 

They should seldom be put about doing even those things you 
have got an inclination in them to, but when they have a mind 
and disposition to it. He (the adult) that loves reading, writing, 
music, ete., finds yet in himself certain seasons wherein those 
things have no relish to him; and, if at that time he forces him- 
self to it, he only pothers and wearies himself to no purpose. So 
it is with children. This change of temper should be carefully 
‘observed in them, and the favourable seasons of aptitude and 
inclination be heedfully laid hold of ; and if they are not often 
enough forward of themselves, a good disposition should be 
talked into them, before they be set upon any thing. 


By this means a great deal of time and tiring would be saved : 
for a child will learn three times as much when he is in tune, 
as he will with double the time and pains, when he goes awkwardly 
or is dragged unwillingly to it. If this were minded as it should, 
children might be permitted to weary themselves with play, 
and yet have time enough to learn what is suited to the capacity 
of each age.” 

Above all, he goes on, curiosity should be carefully 
cherished in children. ‘It is the great instrument which 
Nature has provided to remove that ignorance they were 
born with.” But we must take care not to confound his 
understanding with explanations that are above it. 
Mark what his mind aims at in a question and not 
what words he expresses it in. Satisfy his curiosity 
with fit answers and “he may be led on_ further 
than perhaps you could imagine,” “for knowledge is 
to the understanding what light is to the eye and 
children are pleased and delighted with it ptt i 
And the philosopher goes on to say how careful we should 
be to treat childish questions civilly and begs the reader 
to imagine himself in Japan, and what strange questions 
he would ask, questions that to a supercilious or incon- 
siderate Japanese would seem very idle and impertinent ; 
and yet they might be things that it was very necessary for 
him to know, and he should consider how glad he would be 
if he found a complacent and courteous Japanese who 
would answer him civilly. 

We wonder if Froebel and Pestalozzi and Mme. Mon- 
tessori were aware of their forerunner? Locke’s testi- 
mony on their principles is, of course, very valuable, and 
his priority takes away nothing from the glory of the later 
pedagogues. For they systematized and made applicable 
what were only inspired guesses—guesses mixed, moreover, 
with other hypotheses which were not so wise. Thus they 
played the part which metaphysicians say Reason plays 
in human affairs—Reason is a selector among notions and 
afterwards an arranger of the selected material so that 
it can be applied to life or to branches of learning other 
than that in which it originated. A. W.-E. 





“APOLOGIA PRO ANIMA GRAECA.” 

: is with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction that 
we publish under the heading ‘‘ Correspondence ” a 
letter signed “ Outis.” It constitutes an admirable 
apology for the Greek spirit in the form of an answer 
to our review of The Legacy of Greece (Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net). The reasons for 
our pleasure and satisfaction are many and varied. 
In the first place, we most gladly admit that 
* Outis’ makes a better defence for the Greeks than we 
thought could possibly have been made in the matter of 
the special form of social depravity upon which we based 
our indictment. Lovers of the true Greek spirit as we 
confess ourselves to be, we are overjoyed at being worsted 
in such a conflict and being proved, as we devoutly hop: 

and are inclined to think we have been, in the wrong. 
Anyway, “ Outis”’ makes out an extraordinarily good 
case and one which we willingly admit we are quite unable to 
dispose of. We do not wish to dispose of it, but if we knew 
how we should, of course, feel obliged in the interests of 
truth to persist in our view. We will only draw atten- 
tion to two facts which seem to show that a section of the 
ancient world held the view our reviewer put forward 
rather than the view supported by “ Outis.” We suggest, 
to begin with, that “ Outis ”’ should look at the preface to 
Cornelius Nepos’s History, in which that curiously dull 
writer contrasts Greek and Roman feelings and habits 
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in this particular matter. Next, we would ask “ Outis ” to 
look at Josephus’s famous treatise, Against Appian, on the 
comparative greatness of the Jews and the Greeks. Josephus, 
like us, condemns the Greeks for their depravity. If 
Josephus can be shown to be wrong, as we hope he can be, 
he at any rate preceded us in making the toleration of this 
particular vice the touchstone of Greek civilization. Once 
more, let us say for ourselves that a careful study of 
* Outis’s ” article inclines us, in spite of Cornelius Nepos, 
Josephus, and others, to join the benign side in the 
controversy. 

We have, indeed, only one criticism of “‘ Outis’s ” letter. 
He certainly does not do justice to Xenophon in general 
or to the Symposium in particular. Some day we hope 
to deal with that delightful dramatic episode, for such in 
truth it is. To-day, we will only say that Socrates’ great 
speech contrasting the true friendship and the depraved 
friendship is one of the greatest and noblest things ever 
said on the problem on which we raised the indignation of 
* Outis.” That, however, is a matter which cannot be 
treated adequately on the present occasion. 

And now we want, in conclusion, to say something as 
to the professional pride with which, owing to the following 
circumstances, we received “ Outis’s ” letter. ‘‘ Outis ” isa 
reader not personally known to us, and one who wishes to 
remain strictly anonymous. We may, however, say that 
he receives his paper in one of the remotest corners of the 
British Empire—a place to which it takes as long for the 
post to travel as is possible in these days of close communi- 
cation. Yet such is the reaction of a Spectator article that 
when the issue containing the review of The Legacy of 
(reece reached our subscriber in partibus infidelium he 
appears to have sat down instantly and composed in the 
wilds his “short treatise’”—a work which must have 
involved a very large number of references. It is in truth 
a triumph, or rather a miracle, of scholarship, if we consider 
all the circumstances. Certainly there could be no finer 
proof of the way in which the Greek spirit quickens, and 
also quickens for noble purposes. No man could wish the 
Greeks defended in a finer and truer spirit than that 
adopted by our correspondent. - We awakened a scholarly 
‘and generous protest literally in the uttermost ends of 
the earth. 





GOING TOO FAR. 


N EVER go too far; that has been the Englishman’s 
first commandment during the whole history of 
Modern England. Now, at last, he is beginning to doubt 
its authority. In keeping it, he has sought social and 
political salvation and found a working substitute for 
study and for thought. It has saved him from the only 
trouble he really shirks, the trouble of thinking; and the 
only disturbance he really fears, the disturbance of revo- 
lution. _Moreover, it has preserved his character from the 
taint of cruelty, the only sin an Englishman never forgives 
himself and which might otherwise have been the outcome 
of so much conviction and so little consideration. 

This determination of ours not to go too far has very 
little connexion with the ancient virtue of moderation. 
Moderation suggests that a man has familiarized himself 
with all sides of a question and is made moderate by the 
width of his sympathy. An Englishman’s sympathies, 
however, are seldom very wide. Take, for instance, the 
ordinary man belonging to the upper class. Such a one is 
very typical of his country. The upper class in England 
has a great affinity with the mass; indeed, it is only cir- 
cumstances which divide them and make the man of some 
means and some leisure a rather more definite and easily 
depicted figure. There is apt to be something a little 
illusive about the profile of an ill-shaven man. To all 
appearance, the ordinary Englishman has a very consider- 
able amount of judgment, but these appearances are, in a 
measure, misleading. The mistake, in so far as it is a 
mistake, is suggested by his self-restraint. He was prob- 
ably born with some very strong convictions, which have 
‘been nurtured in him, both at home and at school. He 


does not reason them out, and except under very special 
circumstances his feeling about them is not passionate. 
He scems to give thought to other men’s views and to feel 
some toleration for other men’s sentiments. 
has little enough, but he will not “ go too far,’ 


In reality, he 
* either in 








aes, 


speech or action, and therefore it is possible for another man 
to go a little way without strong or obvious Oppositio 

His self-control does not come out of intellectual sym tag 
but out of an admirable convention, which tells hits thet 
to “go too far” is ungentlemanly, un-English and ridi- 
culous. He will, for instance, very seldom boast not 
because he is not intensely pleased with himself and his 
possessions, but because he has early learned that to use 
the extravagant forms of speech in which the boasting 
spirit finds expression is contemptible. He has learned 
his lesson thoroughly, beginning when he was yet too little 
to know clearly how to assimilate instruction. The boy 
who has no stronger adjective than “ decent” and who would 
be tortured sooner than admit to proficiency in any game 
or work in which he excels strikes the children of other 
nations as an incomprehensible young prig. In reality, he 
is only carrying out with conscientious exactitude teaching 
which has been impressed upon him under penal sanx tions. 
If he boasted, his life would not be worth having at school, 
where so many other delinquencies are overlooked. There 
was an old custom which entailed the beating of a boy, 
once a year, at the parish boundary, to impress upon the 
youth of the place where their parochial rights and duties 
ended. A derivative of the custom still holds. Every 
boy who goes to school is metaphorically beaten by his 
fellows at the highly conventional limits of free speech. 

Next to verbal conceit, fanaticism and crankiness have 
been our worst bugbears as a nation. All classes ardently 
desire to avoid them, but we do not want to avoid them by 
thinking any subject out. “ Why think, since thinking is 
pain and grief,” we have said. Our rule of thumb, “ never 
go too far,” gives the same practical result as a thousand 
hours of thought. Have we not here the fruits of all 
knowledge. Any violent denunciation, even of cranks, 
may end by “ driving them to it.’”” We are not sure what 
“it” is, but it is somewhere “ out of bounds.” 

There are signs, however, that we are beginning to suspect 
our pet doctrine. It is so very difficult to think anything out 
without mental excesses in the process. The sad thing is, 
that at the very moment when the world at large has been 
considering the desirability of the extreme effort of thinking, 
it seems inclined to crush its professional thinkers. It is 
tired of the men who specialize in thinking and would rather 
do its own work. The worst of it is that uneducated people 
can only express themselves by votes, as it were by signs, 
and we do not yet know what sign the women will make. 
They have not shared the training which curbs men. 
They are always willing to go any lengths. On the other hand, 
their instinctive conservatism is a safeguard and they may 
refuse again, as they have refused in the past, to give 
their full minds to any political question whatever. Even 
those who upheld the suffrage most heartily befor» it was 
obtained are beginning to wonder if they really wanted it. 
Some educated women were obviously ready to die for it, 
but the things it has brought in its train do not seem to 
give any very widespread satisfaction. It is alarming to 
hear the talk of the crowd of young educated girls now 
beginning to earn their livings. They speak, very many of 
them, not as though they were enfranchised, but as though 
the curse of work had once more fallen upon Eve's 
daughters. Well! they would have it so. They sufiered 
imprisonment and even worse indignities to get their present 
position; they committed sacrilege and made themselves 
ridiculous; and now, to listen to their conversation, all they 
want is what their grandmothers wanted, a house and 
children, exemption from definite regular labour, and the 
care of a family. The young middle-class woman of to-day 
is proud of facing facts, and she has a good many hard ones 
to face. The ordinary Englishman was loth enough to 
save for his daughters in the past. He cannot now both 
“train” them to earn and leave them a fortune. The 
training costs too much. An unmarried woman with a 
really good education,. first-rate abilities and above the 
average health can save for herself, but every woman 
distrusts her own health, and a good few with more reason 
distrust their own abilities. There is no certain salvation 
for them in marriage, though to hear them talk one would 
say they are willing to marry anyone. They are so anxious 
about the future, and human nature afraid is human nature 
at its least admirable. They, at least, have gone too far—in 
the effort to think things out—so, no doubt, will their 
brothers and fathers, but whatever we change we cannot 
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change our temperaments. It is not in our nature to live in 
a turmoil very long. We shall settle down and invent a new 
rule of thumb to justify our fresh position and once more 
rest from our mental labours. We cannot “ keep thinking,” 
and perhaps it is in the intervals of thought that the 
Englishman acts best. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 





BUDGET UNCERTAINTIES. 

MEETING IN THE CITY—APPEAL BY LORD INCHCAPE 
—PROPOSED BANKING CONFERENCE—GOVERN.- 
MENT’S CONVERSION SCHEME—RISE IN SECURI- 
TIES—THE OUTLOOK. 

{To THe Eptror or tHe “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sirn,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer is certainly not 
to be envied his task of next Monday. LExasperated by 
hints at the last moment that there might not be any 
immediate reduction in the Income-tax, many journals 
have waxed almost hysterical during the past week in 
demands for instant relief, while on Monday the Taxpayers’ 

Association summoned a large gathering in the City, at 

which Lord Inchcape was the chief speaker. In admirable 

language he summed up the views of the City with regard 
to the whole matter, and it is just here that, as it seems to 
me, Sir Robert Horne is in such a particularly tight corner. 

While fully endorsing the claim of the taxpayer for relief, 

Lord Inchcape rightly insisted that such relief must not 

be granted at the expense of an unsound balance-sheet. 

This, as your readers know, is a point on which I have laid 

emphasis for weeks past. As a member of the Geddes 

Economy Commission, Lord Inchcape deprecates capitaliza- 

tion of War Pensions or any other device which, by 

giving temporary relief to the taxpayer, may divert his 
attention and criticism from the unjustifiable high total of 
expenditure itself. How, then, is the Chancellor to meet the 
position ? For it is difficult to see how apart from the 
invasion of special funds he will have a sufficient surplus 
for any important relief to the taxpayer. The truth is, 
although the public will never realize it in time, all these 
agitations and City meetings should be held not a week 
before the Budget day, but at the moment that the Esti- 
mates of Expenditure are being presented to the House of 

Commons, some six weeks earlier. When once these 

Estimates have been passed nothing remains for the 

country but to foot the bill and to renew its campaign 

against prodigality in the national outlays. 
a ae * mf 
Moreover, in addition to the demands by Lord Inchcape 
and others for a sound balance-sheet above all other con- 
siderations, the Chancellor can scarcely fail to be influenced 
by the resolutions which have just been passed at Genoa 
by the Financial Commission, of which he was the Chairman. 

Those resolutions, which were numerous and important, 

teem at every point with insistence upon national economy 

and sound balance-shects as the foundation of all financial 
reform and return to prosperity. One resolution expresses 

the view that the industry of Europe cannot hope for a 

permanent return to prosperity “so long as it has to bear 

the burden of Government expenditure which is beyond 

its capacity.”” Nevertheless, in view of popular clamour I 

should imagine that the chances of a reduction in Income- 

tax to five shillings are very great and it looks, therefore, 
as though the balancing feats of the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer on Monday next may be worthy of Blondin 

iimself. Probably the situation will be saved by some 

windfalls in the shape of realizable War Assets, but I must 
onfess to fears of some scheme for capitalizing a part of 

War Pensions. 

x * * *K 

It looks as though the Conference at Genoa, with that 
fine hustle which so frequently distinguishes the action 
of Governments after periods of much delay, had 
taken upon itself to commit the Bank of England to 
calling a meeting of the various State Banks to thrash out 
schemes relating to currency reform and exchange stabiliza- 
tion so soon as the politicians have (if ever) arranged 
their affairs. In one sense, of course, there is something 
to be said for the idea, because it is undoubtedly true that 
for the rehabilitation of Europe a friendly and close under- 








standing between the various central banking institutions 
is of importance. The question is, however, whether such 
co-operation and understanding could not best be reached 
gradually and without the Lloyd Georgian methods of a 
grand Conference, especially as it is difficult to tell in 
advance what may be the attitude of America with regard 
to such a Conference. Sooner or later, there can be little 
doubt, America will come more closely into touch 
with European financial affairs, but it must be remembered 
that while she has probably the most unbounded 
confidence in this country and our fiscal system, she is 
less familiar with European methods and systems as a whole, 
and has, moreover, a kind of constant apprehension that 
they are too much intermingled with international politics 
to make a close acquaintance desirable. I think, in fact, 
that I should be correctly interpreting the feeling of the 
City as a whole if I say that while nowhere is there 
greater desire for international good will and a resumption 
of international finance in trading, considerable doubt is 
felt by business men as to whether those ends can best be 
reached by these rather heroic attempts towards a kind of 
universal political and financial rapprochement throughout 
Europe. Moreover, it is felt that the lurking danger may 
be all the greater because with some countries, at 
all events, it may be a case of sheer financial necessity 
prompting a temporary lip-service to this spirit of organized 
harmony. 
. . & * 

In my last letter I referred to the likelihood of an offer 
of conversion being made shortly to holders of National 
War Bonds maturing next October. That offer has now 
been made, and it extends also to holders of the Bonds 
maturing in April of next year, so that the total amount 
of early maturing debt with which the Government 
is dealing is something like £260,000,000. Briefly, 
holders of these bonds have the alternative of taking 
44 per cent. Treasury Bonds due in 1932 at par, or of 
converting into 3} per cent. Conversion Loan at the price 
of £134 for each £100 nominal of War Bonds surrendered. 
Those who desire to convert into the new 4} per cent. 
Treasury Bonds will obtain them on the basis of a £100 
bond for each £100 nominal (of War Bonds surrendered), 
together with a cash payment of £4. By very general 
consent these terms have been regarded in the market as 
eminently fair, and yet at the same time sufficiently indica- 
tive of the improvement which has taken place in the 
national credit. Indeed, it is a testimony to the skill 
with which the proposals have been framed that not only 
is the opinion held that the response on the part of holders 
will be a good one, but so far from occasioning any weak- 
ness in existing securities the announcement has had the 
reverse effect. 

* + " x 

In fact, during the early part of the week the buoyancy 
of markets was more pronounced than ever, and fresh 
high records have been established in several Government 
Securities. Moreover, the movement has extended to most 
departments of the Stock Exchange, and some idea of the 
extent of the appreciation which has taken place, even 
during the last month, may be gathered from the fact that 
the valuation by the Bankers’ Magazine of 387 Represen- 
tative Stocks for the past four weeks shows a total gain in 
capital value during that period of about £325,000,000, of 
which £177,000,000 occurred in fixed interest-yielding 
securities, 

x * * * 

To what further lengths the movement may go it is, of 
course, impossible to say, but in the main there is little 
change in fundamental conditions. On the one hand 
stagnant trade and cheap money seem likely to be a factor 
operating favourably for some few weeks to come, while 
even if the forthcoming Budget should not entirely fulfil 
hopeful anticipations there will, no doubt, be a disposition 
to look for a further decline in expenditure and better 
things a year hence. On the other hand, and taking a 
longer view, I cannot help expressing the opinion that it 
may not be long before political factors for good or for ill 
will make themselves felt. We cannot always drift along 
with scant attention paid either to international politics 
or to affairs in Ireland, and I would be inclined to summarize 
the situation by saying that up to the present markets 
have experienced only what might be described as the 
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favourable influences resulting from these disturbed con- 
ditions. That is to say, the glut of credits arising from bad 
trade, aggravated in its turn by the uncertainties of the 
situation, have exerted greater influence over securities 
than have the apprehensions of serious trouble arising. 
Sooner or later, however, we must reach a point when 
either political Clouds will disperse and trade will revive, 
in which case the value of money will rise, or the political 
gloom, while perhaps prolonging the period of cheap money, 
may become rather too pronounced to be a fitting accom- 
paniment to soaring Stock Exchange prices. For the 
moment, however, as I have said, conditions seem favour- 
able to a continuance of financial activity and probably 
a further rise in securities.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, April 26th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
—_——@—_—_ 
“APOLOGIA PRO ANIMA GRAECA.” 

(To tHe Eprtor or tHE “ Sprectator.’’] 
Srr,—There will probably be many reasons why you will not 
publish this letter, one at least being that long before it. reaches 
you others on the same subject far more complete will have been 
published by you. I would, however, wish to make something 
of a protest against one of the tones—there are two and they aro 
at variance—that pervade your review of The Legacy of Greece, 
which appeared in the Spectator of February 11th. 

Your reviewer says as follows :—“ If you want to light your 
torch goto Athens. But we must not forget that this is a matter 
of the intellect. If you want the highest moral and religious 
inspiration,”’ in matters of national moment, “ you must turn 
from the philosophers of Greece to the Hebrew prophets.” Is 
this the whole truth ? And if it is, will he account for the fact 
that our moral and political philosophy is rooted in the Greck 
thinkers and not in Hebraic literature? Take so simple a 
conception as the seven cardinal virtues or the seven deadly 
sins, can he imagine their formularization with Greek thought 
taken away? And our political philosophy, the principles 
necessary to “‘make a nation great and keep it so”? If ho 
will tako these in order and try to affix a Hebraic—better say, 
« Biblical—origin to cach of these, he will find that for many of 
them there is no Biblical origin, for the good reason that their 
origin is Greck—at second-hand, bien entendu, for they mainly 
reach us through Cicero. 

These, however, are generalizations. The argument can 
better be pointed by definite instances. I would in all serious- 
ness ask your reviewer to read again—I select these two instances 
out of many that would be equally relevant—Gorgias 508 D. E. 
(better still all the passages in the Gorgias where Socrates shows 
that to do evil is worse than to suffer it) and Laws 726 et sqq., 
and then, with these passages fresh in his mind, to ask himself 
if all this is “‘a matter of the intellect’ ? Palpably it is not, 
and I am certain that there are many other people besides 
myself who have “ anima naturaliter Christiana’ noted against 
these passages in their Plato. Certainly your reviewer, where 
he quotes from Dean Inge, takes back his statement that “ this 
is @ matter of the intellect.’ His earlier verdict stands part 
of the review none tho less, 

He goes on to state :—‘‘ We must never forget the handicap 
which Greek gets by the fact that what we call Greek literature 
has gone through a sieve with a very fine mesh. As was natural 
enough, it was the best things of Greek literature that were 
preserved and the worst and most trivial things that were 
allowed to die.”” Was this any relation, I wonder, to the Latin 
sieve which lost us three-fourths of Livy, certainly half of Tacitus 
and a great deal of Cicero, yet preserved us the Historia Augusta ? 
(Observe, I am following his argument, “ the best things,” not 
the things which givo information and tell us of facts and 
personages that would otherwise be lost to us entirely.) But 
this Greek sieve, with its “‘ very fine mesh,” allowed the escape 
of the Lyric poets, of at least five-sixths of those dramatists 
works by whom have come down to us, of the whole of the New 
Comedy, upon which later Comedy is, at second-hand, based, 
and all but a small portion of the philosophic literature of Greece, 
and if there is one thing in which Greek is admittedly hors 
concours it is philosophy. (Again we have to thank Cicero for 
preserving us a little of the cargo.) I would ask your reviewer— 
once more the definite instance rather than generalization—to 
re-read Nauck’s introduction to his edition of Euripides and 
then, with that testimony to the caprices of Byzantine education 
before him, to ask himself whether this ‘ very fine sieve ” did 
not have in places a somewhat irregular mesh. Of course it did, 


and the fate which has given us the Andromache of Euripides, 








and taken from us his Andromeda, would of itself go far to put 
the “ fine sieve’ theory out of court. 

He then speaks of the “* physical nausea ” which affects him 
from the vile and degrading side of Greek civilization.” That 
clearly is his attitude towards the Greeks—he alludes to it again 
later in his review—and if so there is no more to be said. It ig 
his personal standpoint, and criticism is personal or it is nothing. 
Still, let us at least be certain of the facts on which our “ nausea ”’ 
is based, and I will take the “hideous depravity ” which he 
mentions, since that is, and must be, the central point of his 
attack. 

I would ask your reviewer to make a Greek book his Livre 
de chevet for the next year or two. At the end of that time he 
will have read a great deal of Greek and he will have found 
that the “ hideous depravity ’’ to which he refers will have been 
of singularly rare occurrence in his reading. You can read 
literally thousands of pages of Greek and not come across a 
trace of it. Where will he find it? In Theognis, and he was a 
Dorian. In Theocritus he will find far too many traces of it, too, 
and Theocritus was a Dorian likewise. And he will find it in 
the Socratic portions of Plato. Why? This “ depravity,” 
condemned by law in Athens—one need not go so far as 
the In Timarchum, the Symposium itself furnishes categorical 
proof of the fact—was a Dorian depravity—in particular 
consecrated by the military educational system of Sparta— 
and the Soeratic circle was philo-Dorian; its members 
affected this as they did other Dorian, to be more accurate, 
Spartan, habits. Your reviewer's feeling of “nausea "—I 
sympathize emphatically—poisons everyone’s reading of what 
otherwise is perhaps the most perfect bit of prose ever written 
by man, but at least let us read the Symposium as it was meant 
to be read. As Socrates gradually takes hold of and dominates 
the company the disgust, the nausea, which no one can help 
experiencing from the earlier parts, fades into the background 
and then (unique thing, even in Plato), as he effaced others, so 
Socrates effaces himself and the wise woman of Mantincia takes 
his place, instructs him, and the drama—for that it is—passes 
into the diviner air. Is the irruption of the drunken Alcibiades 
an anti-climax ? Certainly not, for the porsonal stainlessness 
of Socrates is the clou of the whole drama and Alcibiades, 
disgusting as he is, adds the final proof of that. 

Your reviewer says that Socrates made his protest, and “in 
the wisest way.” He treated it with humour, as a joke, as his 
personal purity entitled him to. But the condemnation— 
strange that your reviewer should miss this—comes not from 
Socrates but from Plato, speaking no longer as the chronicler of 
Socrates and his circle, but in propria persona (Laws, 836 
et sqq.) ; and be it observed that it is Dorians, whom he admires 
in so many respects, that Plato is reproving. Your reviewer 
finds the true “ backing ’’ of Socratesin this matter in Xenophon. 
Ienvy him. As a task and a penance I have read the Memora- 
bilia—they are pastiche, as, of course, your reviewer is aware 
and the Oeconomicus, and have stuck half-way in the Xenophon- 
tic Symposium ; no doubt the reprobation of this depravity 
occurs in the latter part of that work which I found myself 
unable to manage, so I must go by the critics who have read it 
tothe end. I think your reviewer's verdict would occasion them 
surprise. As to the Socrates of Xenophon, if he was really 
guilty of the platitudes of tho Memorabilia and tho rest, why on 
earth did the Athenians put him to death ? In my estimate of 
Xenophon I am, I fear, of your reviewer's “ worldly and fas- 
tidious,”’ and if I want to know what the “ naturally Christian ” 
soul of Socrates was like, I seem to find it better in Plato. 

Where else in Greek literature do we find this depravity ? 
(I pass over Straton, for he raked together from every corner a 
dunghill which, unfortunately, has come down to us entire ; the 
“ sieve ’’ again, I suppose.) I have omitted Aristophanes. Now, 
this author was one who neglected no indecency whatsoever, 
provided he thought he could get a laugh out of it. In this 
respect (criticism, as I have said, is a matter of personal view) 
he seems to me to get a little ahead even of Rabelais. Yet how 
few are the allusions to this depravity among the mass of 
his obscenities. 

The Orators? Well, there In 
does not help your reviewer's case, and one speech by Lysias. 
A wide though, I admit, not exhaustive reading of them has 
failed to discover anything else. 

If there is one form of expression that should set forth the 
Athenian mind more than another—and it is Athens pre-emi- 
nently that your reviewer is dealing with—it is the drama. 
The dramatist depended for his existence on the suffrages 
of the Athenian mob—there is no other word for it. And 
what is found as to this depravity in the Athenian drama ? 
Comedy apart, thirty-three plays have come down to us complete, 
and it is mentioned in them once, and that mention is put into the 
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mouth of the Cyclops, a thing that is drunken, man-eating, and 
non-human. 

But your reviewer will object that these thirty-three dramas 
are but a minute portion of what once existed. Certainly, but 
we know ® good deal about those that are lost ; we have their 
titles and subject-matter and sometimes fragments—in the case 
of Euripides fairly copious fragments—and we have the com- 
ments on them of later critics, and these things entitle us to say 
with reasonable certainty that this depravity occurred in but 
two plays only out of the very large number of which we have 
testimony—in the Myrmidons of Aeschylus certainly, probably 
also in the Chrysippus of Euripides. 

If a feoling of “‘ nausea’ or “ physical repugnance ” is to bo 
created by Greek literature on this score, at least let us observe 
a right proportion in the matter and remember how small is the 
part of it which can excite such a feoling. 

Inevitably one next passes to your reviewer’s condemnation 
of the treatment of ‘‘ women as the Greeks treated theirs.” 
I agreo, and, particularly as regards Athens, no valid defence 
can be mado. But we are dealing with Greek literaturo, and 
where, save in the too-famous sentence towards the end of the 
Funeral Oration and in tho Orators, does this fact obtrude 
itself upon one in that literature ? Even in that of Athens it 
is the other way. The women characters are as fine as the men. 
‘The Cassandra of the Agamemnon, the Antigone in the play 
named from her and in the Oedipus Coloneus, the wonderful pro- 
cession of women who pass through the plays of Euripides, can the 
people that created these characters have been so indifferent, 
so obtuse, as their laws and social arrangements suggest ? If— 
and your reviewer is speaking here of Greeks, not of Athenians 
only—we pass behind the something which had caused tho 
change (the Dorian invasion, I suppose, which possibly led 
the earlier races to seclude their women much as the Moham- 
medan invasion of India is said to have made the Hindus seclude 
theirs) and get back to the world of Homer, we shall have an 
almost more wonderful array of women characters to consider— 
Andromache, Helen at the Scaean gates, Nausicaa and Penelope 
and Eurycleia. The literature of the people who treated women 
in the way your reviewer condemns contains a gallery of women 
portraits second only to that of Shakespeare. It is a paradox 
which I do not profess to explain, but the fact is beyond 





argument. 

Next, tho “slime of slavery.”” Let us put your reviewer's 
argument more strongly than he has put it himself. If theso 
people had been barbarians there would be little to say, but it is 
their transcendence in literature and art which makes the fact 
that they were slaveowners so unendurable. Does he, I wonder, 
experience the same disgust when he reads Catullus or Virgil, 
and remembers the society they were part of ? In estimating 
Creek, and particularly Athenian, slavery, one has, of necessity, 
to go beyond Greek testimony, since they could not very well 
say how their slavery compared with “the middle passage,” 
let us say, of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and 
one must rely on the conclusions of modern writers. There 
does, however, scem to be a consensus of opinion among those 
entitled to speak that slavery in Greece, and, above all, at 
Athens—and I am not forgetting the mines of Laurium, or the 
references to slave evidence under torture in tho Orators— 
was milder than in almost any other slave-holding civilization 
of which we have record. There are passages in the Athenian 
writers which are good evidence that it was mild, that here, as 
in other matters, the Athenians certainly and other Greeks 
possibly, were less cruel and more humane than any other people 
of that ancient world wherein slavery was universal. No worse 
than your neighbours is a poor defence, but the Greeks seem to 
have been better than theirs—better than their slave-holding 
successors of the modern world, too. 

Next, cruclty. Your reviewer blames Thucydides for not 
‘making a protest ”’ against the words of the Athenian envoys 
in the Melian dialogue. This is really too naif. He must 
quarrel, then, with Shakespeare for not having definitely labelled 
his characters in his stage directions—“ This man is good, this 
one is bad.” Thucydides had as keon a sonse of right and 
wrong, of virtue and wickedness, as any man need to have ; 
there are the reflections on the anarchy at Corcyra to prove it, 
enshrined in which is the remark, worthy of Pascal, about 
simplicity of character, and when the trend of his argument 
requires it, he brands evil unmistakably. The Melian dialoguo 
did not require it ; it speaks for itself, and its offect would be 
utterly spoiled by comment of any kind. This on Thucydides 
is the least happy thing in the whole review ; it implies a failure 
in comprehension, in intelligence. 

I repeat the admission that criticism is a personal thing, and 
if to your reviewer ‘‘ the slime of slavery, cruelty and unbridled 
lust ’’ that has come down to us from the Greek world is “a 
torrent ‘** overwhelming,” that is his view and 


” 


that seems 





there is no more to be said. I can only ask him to consider for a 
moment the rest of history—ancient, mediaeval and modern— 
and then perhaps he may perceive other races and other times 
in which this “torrent”? was more “ overwhelming” still— 
far more so, if he gives to events their due proportion. 

I am not forgetting that the review does, in places, speak of 
Greek thought and letters with unstinted praise, for, as I said 
before, it has two tones and they do not agree. Perhaps I may 
attempt a further argument in favour of the greatness of Greek 
literature, and if so, would introduce it by an aphorism of 
Gibbon, “a musical and prolific language that gives a soul to 
the objects of sense and a body to the abstractions of philosophy ” 
—has Greek ever been better or more concisely defined ? Now, 
to each form of human expression there are languages which aro 
appropriate—generally one language only, occasionally more 
than one. Who, for instance, writing memoirs or “* maximes ” 
would wish to write thom in any language save French? It 
we can conceive a man of literary power who added thereto the 
possession of half a dozen or more languages so that he was 
equally master of them all, and then suppose this man to bo 
writing on mental or moral philosophy, which out of his storo of 
languages would ho select wherein to express himself ? Greek, 
beyond question, and, as near as he could, the Greek of Plato 
with the terminology of Aristotle added, for in Greek, philosophic 
conceptions which in any other language would be a huddle of 
dry and barren terms (at least to the ordinary man, I am not 
talking of the professed metaphysician) take on form, content 
and life—you rise from their perusal with something that has 
enriched soul and mind. Suppose our master of many languages 
to be writing poetry. Here he would have two languages to 
select from as alone adequate, English or Greek. So, then, if 
men would properly express themselves in philosophy or in 
pootry, this is what, were the power but given to them, they 
would be compelled to do. Yet all this, the expression of some 
of the highest needs in man, is only ‘“‘ matter of the intellect.” 

Permit mo to say that I regret your review profoundly. 
At a moment when the humanities are fighting for very existence, 
when they are liable to attack from that envy, ‘I cannot have 
it and therefore you shall not,’’ which is one of the nastiest of 
many nasty features of the day, something better was expected 
of the Spectator. 

I repeat that it is extremely improbable for many reasons 
that you will publish this letter. You, however, will have seen 
it, as will doubtless your reviewer also, and were it not that all it 
contains is so familiar to him, I could even wish that it might 
be seen by the editor of the book itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

March 14th, 1922, 

[We have dealt with this letter elsewhero.—Epb, Spectator. } 


OvtTis. 





TO EDITOR. 


Oe 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 

{To tHe Epitor oF THe ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—One paragraph in the admirable article in your issue last 
week on the eternal Irish question recalled to me some of the 
arguments that Liberal Unionists were in the habit of using 
when speaking and writing in the Home Rule campaign ol 
former times. The position is the same, though the danger is 
far greater. In 1886 the League, “‘ marching through rapine 
to the dismemberment of the Empire,” and the vacillation of 
the Gladstone Government had made Ireland as lawless and as 
terror-stricken almost as she is today. In January of that 
year Dr. Magee, the eloquent and erudite Bishop of Peter- 
borough, wrote a letter which analysed the existing conditions 
and made a shrewd guess of the coming time which we are now 
enjoying. The letter states :— 

The extinction of the loyalist minority in Ireland is the 
aim of the Irish revolutionists. The extinction of the Irish 
Protestant minority is the aim of the Irish priesthood. As 
these minorities are one and the same, the priests and the 
revolutionists are for the present united. When their aims are 
accomplished by the aid of rival English factions, the revolu- 
tionists will oust the priests, and there will be an Irish 
Republic. Meantime, there will be much plundering and 
outrage and a good deal of cutting of throats in our blessed 
country. The English Government will continue putting up 
Irish loyalists to auction, as they are putting up land for sale in 
small lots, a loyalist at a time, till there is either nothing more 
to sell or no one to bid. Then they will retire from the scene 
and wash their hands of Ireland, and very dirty hands they 
will have to wash.”’ 


THE 


LETTERS 





Some of our politicians seem to think that as the Irish are 
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only murdering each other the Government can look on with 
Gallio-like indifference. Is it “a legitimate gamble”? Some 
cynical critics say that the policy of the Government is really 
founded on the old Irish legend of the Kilkenny cats. Mean- 
time, the deserted Irish loyalist appeals in vain to the faith 
and honour of the British Government, only to be told “ What 
is that to us? See thou to that.” Retaliation by some of the 
victims of the murder campaign in Belfast seems to have roused 
some of the leaders in Church and Labour to a late repentance, 
a feeling which found no voice when the helpless loyalists in 
the South and West were murdered and their houses burnt to 
the ground. From these leaders there is no appeal for the 
faithful members of the R.1.C. or their helpless wives and 
children, openly threatened with assassination. The Govern- 
ment lip-service to their courage and loyalty will not secure 
their safety from the Sinn Fein gunmen. Some of your readers 
have not forgotten the official excuse that was given for 
Government neglect of the first duty of a civilized Government, 
and which led directly to the rebellion and massacre of 
Easter, 1916. Is this only a later example of the scheme of 
vote catching when it is called “a high political policy ”’? 
There is much Government sympathy and to spare for all who 
are desolate and oppressed in Russia and other distant 
countries, but there is none for the desolate and oppressed in 
Ireland, who trusted to the promise of the Government and 
relied on the protection which it was once the glory of England 
to extend to all her faithful allies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Reform Club, S.W. UNIONIST. 





“NOTICE TO EUROPEANS.” 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—I heg to enclose a copy of a “‘ Notice to Europeans,” which 
was sent to me from Jubbulpore (Central Provinces) by a 
friend :— 

* Appeal to European and Anglo-Indian Citizens of Jubbul- 
pore. Please remember January 30th, 1922, and do not lose 
your head.” 

The above is the heading of an order issued to all Europeans 


in the town and station of Jubbulpore by a certain Mr. 
Tajuddin, President of the Town Congress Committee. It is 


an example of the Montagu-Chelmsford-Lloyd George visionary 
methods of rule that had far better have been applied to 
Ireland, if anywhere, eight years ago than let loose on an India 
of composite races, various opposing religions, and 300 million 
totally illiterate people, who are quite indifferent as to who 
rules them so long as they are justly and firmly treated. The 
following is the so-called appeal; would respectable people in 
England like to receive such an order from their county 
councils, mayors, or town clerks? 

“Having been informed that some of you and soldiers of 
Jubbulpore City and Cantonment are much perplexed and 
puzzled, and on more than one occasion they have in a fit of 
anger and without understanding the time, import, and signi- 
ficance of our move have torn out the Congress posters issued 
for the boycott of all functions in honour of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to Nagpur on the 30th next, and have 
further abused our peaceful Volunteers, thus intimidating 
them in a way calculated to obstruct their legitimate and 
peaceful work of persuading the Jubbulpore citizens to observe 
complete hartal on the 36th. As these instances are clearly in 
defiance of the elementary rights of citizenship, I hereby appeal 
to those concerned in such intimidation to keep their head cool 
and observe at least complete peace and silence till the 30th 
in this City of Jubbulpore. They may be convinced beyond the 
slightest doubt that in this peaceful demonstration of the 
people there is not the slightest move or intent to insult 
the Royal House of Windsor and to the British nation or to the 
sacred person of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. This 
hartal is not to trouble even the European population of 
Jubbulpore, but it is only meant to show our determination 
in not participating in a function that has been arranged by 
the relentless beuracracy [sic], and which shallow function can 
neither mend nor end this system of Government that is 
wholly responsible for perpetuating the Punjab and the Khila- 
fat wrongs, against which every Englishman ought to raise a 
voice of utter condemnation in the interest of his nation and 
humanity. This hartal is observed as a protest against this 
very beuracracy [sic], which is strengthening its hands hy the 
uncalled-for visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
a which is obstructing the immediate grant of Swaraj to 

ndia. 

Non-violence in thought and deed being our creed, I earnestly 
appeal to you :— 

(1) Not to molest, abuse, or insult our Congress Volunteers. 

(2) Not to abuse, punish, or frighten your domestic Indian 
servants if they join their country and refuse to serve you in 
any way on the 20th. 

(3) And not to tear or deface our Congress posters advocating 
complete hartal and boycott of all functions in honour of 
H.R.U. Prince of Wales. 

(4) Not to make any exhibition of your anger or disgust by 
shouting abuses towards our great gifted leader, Mahatma 
Gandhi. but we further entreat you to join us and 


upon 








observe complete hartal in the toke : 
which has seiesa its united ley edie pe sy se gg aaa 
Punjab and Khilafat wronge, and the obstructions age 
attainment of Swaraj by India. - 
Tasvuppin, President, nc 3 C i 
Jubbulpore, Taj Press, Santee somareee: Comnanlttnn, 
Apart from this being an impertinent instruction to Euro 
peans and Eurasians (Anglo-Indian being the misused lene 
now applied to the latter by the natives and the Eurasiang 
themselves), the reference to the “ Khilafat’’ wrongs is inte. 
resting at the present moment as showing that the subject of 
the Khalifate concerning the religious jurisdiction of the 
Sultan of Turkey is deep in the hearte of many natives, and 
at any rate, being well made use of by the agitators.—I am, Sir. 
&e., H. P. Firz-Geratp Marniory. ; 
Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 





THE SITUATION IN PALESTINE. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In your leading article on “The Situation As It Is.” 
in your last issue, you state that the Jewish immigrants in 
Palestine “‘ are given a position of political privilege ” and aleo 
that “‘ they are in fact allowed to run the country.” These are 
very bold assertions to make without the least semblance of 
proof. It must surely be well known to anybody at all 
interested in the affairs of Palestine that it is governed by a 
British Administration, that all the heads of departments are 
British subjects and all the District Governors are Britis) 
Christians, whilst in both branches of the Civil Service the 
Jews are in the minority. In the senior service of the 
Administration there are 165 British Christians, 145 Arabs, and 
50 Jews (14 British and 36 Palestinian), whilst in the junio 
service there are 76 British Christians, 1,488 Arabs, and 506 
Jews (13 British and 553 Palestinian). Although the Palestinian 
Christians form only about 11 per cent. of the population they 
comprise 22} per cent. of the senior officials and 49 per cent. o! 
the junior officials (see the High Commissioner’s Interim 
Report). So much for the “ political privilege ” enjoyed by the 
Jewish immigrants and their “ running the country.” 

You speak of Palestine as “a country small, unfertile, and 
already supporting a considerable population.” The total 
population is only 700,000, whilst an authority like the late 
Colonel C. R. Conder, who spent many years surveying the 
country, maintained that, if restored to its ancient prosperity, 
it could: hold a population of ten millions. A recent Government 
Report showed that 75 per cent. of the arable area of Palestine 
is still uncultivated, and the Jewish farmers have proved that 
they can produce two and three times as much as the Arabs out 
of any given plot of land. 

Your statement that the towns and country districts oi 
Palestine have “ less liberty and less self-government” than 
they possessed under the rule of the Sultan is also unsupported 
by any evidence. But what you entirely overlook is the exten 
of the development of the country, despite the political agitation 
to which you call attention. During the last two or three years 
Palestine has witnessed more progress than it would have 
experienced under twenty years of the Sultan’s rule. ‘The 
Government has made numerous improvements and extensions 
in the roads and railways. It has appointed agricultural 
assistants, who tour the villages systematically; it has stopped 
the destructive felling of the few remaining trees in the country 
and has planted some hundreds of thousands of trees. It has 
provided £E370,000 in loans to agriculturists and enacted a Lan:| 
Ordinance to prevent speculation in land and to protect exist- 
ing tenants. It has transferred to a newly constituted Moslem 
authority the revenues of certain wealthy endowments (Wakfs), 
yielding an income of £E18,000, which were sequestrated by the 
Turkish Government eighty years ago. It has given an impetus 
to education by furnishing the cost of maintenance of any school 
for which the people provide a suitable building. It has set up 
an impartial judicial system, abolished several oppressive taxes, 
and taken comprehensive measures for safeguarding the health 
of the population. The cost of all these improvements—and o! 
many others—has been defrayed entirely out of Palestine’s own 
internal revenue. 

The “ millions ” to which you refer—now about £3,000,000 per 
annum, or about a shilling per head of the population of Great 
Britain—have been spent solely upon the military forces in 
Palestine, and this cost is to be reduced. But what you entire!y 
fail to take into account is that Palestine is not a possession of 
the British Empire, but has been entrusted to the administra- 
tion of the British Government upon the distinct understanding 
that a Jewish national home is established therein. It is not 
within the power of the British Government to alter this funda- 
mental basis of its mandate. Its policy can be carried out with 
benefit to both Jew and Arab if only it will be allowed to con- 
tinue its work without the interference of political agitators or 
fanatical priests.—I am, Sir, &c., IsrarL CoHuEN. 

Zionist Organization, Central Office, 77 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
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THERE LIFE AFTER DEATH? 

{To tHe Eprror or tne “ Specrator.’’] 

Sin,—In your article on above in last week's Spectator Mr. 
Blatchford quotes M. Flammarion as saying, “If we do not 
see with our brain with what do we see?” and suggesting 
that “it is the soul that sees,” which Mr. Blatchford says “ is 
a very comforting belief to hold,” as showing, of course, that 
there is life after death. Now this involves the life after 
death of everything that “‘ sees,’ from man down to the 
minutest insect. Again he says: ‘‘ When a soldier falls dead 
from a bullet something is gone. What? Unless it be the 
soul.” Does not this also apply to every insect which we tread 
under foot in our daily walks abroad?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ENQvirer. 


Is 





(To tHe Eprror or tue “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Smu.—Mr. Blatchford seeks to belittle our brain as a mere 
“creamy mass of dust and water,” but I ask which assumption 
is the more arbitrary—to infer that the power actually in 
office at the terminus of the visual telephone is the seer, or to 
postulate a “soul” interned in the head of every seeing animal 
down to the lowest? (‘ No soul, no sight ”!) And has not the 
* other testimonials?—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. M. O. 


“creamy mass 





INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGES. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Six,—Your contributor, in his interesting article on Professor 
Guérard’s recent work dealing with this subject, seems to me 
very important point when he deprecates 
Esperanto as a key language. The difficulties of inflexion are 
serious stumbling-blocks. Cases, genders, persone, tenses, 
moods, demand retentive and active memories. German i6 a 
painful illustration of these ruthless methods. Dr. Zamenhoff 
faced the enemy bravely. He even mastered it very satisfac- 
torily, for in Esperanto it is non-existent for all practical 
purposes. No doubt the passages quoted from monastic and 
mediaeval Latin are simple enough for those who have been 
educated at public schools. But this is not quite fair a6 an 
argument for the superiority of a dead language over Esperanto, 
-ince the one is already known to a great many while the 
other is seen for the first time and without the least clue to 
its problems. I venture to assert that after an hour spent in 
the study of Esperanto a far more intelligent and practically 
comprehensible letter could be written than would be the case 
where many hours had been devoted to the Latin grammar. 
Certainly a correspondent could make himself understood, and 
with far fewer technical or grammatical faults.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ketch Yacht ‘ Ailsa,’ Hamble, Hants. Frank Cowrer. 


to overlook a 





“DVERY MAN HIS OWN SKIPPER.’ 
{To tmz Epiton or rae “ Spectator.’’) 
Sim,--As a humble member of the modern school of yachtsmen, 
may L say how delighted I am at the prominence you have 
given to Mr. Cowper’s article, “ Every Man His Own Skipper ”? 
lor as long as I can remember—only two decades, I fear, as 
opposed to Mr. Cowper’s eight—I have sailed single-handed, 
from a “‘half-rater”’ to an eighteen-tonner. If only people 
would realize the consummate glory of literally being “‘ master 
of one’s fate’ paid hands would be at a discount. It is only 
when absolutely alone that a ship springs into life and allies 
herself with one, becomes a thing of moods, whimsically 
capricious (possibly on account of her gender). I have always 
felt from the very moment of casting adrift that it is a case 
of my boat and I contra mundum, or rather contra mare. 
‘hen it is that we do battle with Acolus and Neptunus. 
So far we have won; but the sea is very patient, and knows 
perfectly well how to wait for one stricken with “ sea-fever.”’ 
What Mr. Cowper says about “ straight keels” allowing 
plenty of time is very true for open waters; but for tidal 
estuaries [ prefer a centre-board, although, of course, it means 
a heavy expenditure of precious energy. I think the greatest 
danger in long cruises is that of sleep. Sooner or later, 
nolens rolens, one is certain to be gathered into the arms 
of Morpheus—then it is that the straight-keeled ship proves 
her worth, but in any case sleep is the weak spot and gives the 
cea foo much chance.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Brasenose College, Oxford. Montacu Waitt.e. 





SIR THENRY ELLIOT’S MEMOIRS. 
(To ros Epitor or tae “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of April 15th it is stated in a review of 
this book that our Consul-General at Constantinople, Sir 
Vhilip Francis, did not forward a certain despatch originating 
from Vice-Consul Dupuis, of Adrianople, describing alleged 
Bulgarian atrocities, and was therefore “ guilty of a serious 


dereliction of duty.” This latter statement T totally deny. It 





was the custom of Mr. Dupuis to write all (so-called) 
“diplomatic despatches ” practically in duplicate, one copy 
to the Consul-General and the other to the Ambassador. 
Naturally Sir Philip Francis, who was then desperately ill 
of that agonizing complaint angina pectoris, besides diabetes, 
of which he very shortly afterwards died, took it for granted 
that the duplicate had gone to the Embassy. There was 
nothing exceptional in the report—such events occur now 
and then in the East, some quite lately—of which our pious 
Government took no notice. I protest against this belated 
and utterly unfair attack on Sir Philip, and still more so at 
delaying the publication of this attack until all the people 
who could and would have supported the case for my father, 
Sir Philip, are dead, the last being Sir Edwin Pears, within 
the last three years. Lady Francis, Sir Philip’s widow, died 
in January, 1912, so her being alive cannot be the reason for 
withholding the issue for so many years. There was a Foreign 
Office inquiry as to this affair in 1879.—I am, Sir, &., 

Northchurch, Berkhamsted. R. Harowp Francis. 

[The late Sir Henry Elliot and his daughter, the editor of 
the memoirs, are our authorities for the statement of which 
Mr. Francis complains. It must be remembered that Sir 
Hienry Elliot was publicly and most unfairly blamed for 
suppressing the report, which he had not received from Sir 
Philip Francis.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BORSTAL TRAINING. 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Spxcraror.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of April 8th you were so good as to print 
an abstract of correspondence between the Prison Commis- 
sioners and the State Children’s Association as to the treat- 
ment of boys and girls in Borstal Institutions, together with 
an interesting editorial note thereon. We have ascertained 
from the Commissioners that the sentence in their letter— 
“should an inmate be considered unfit for Borstal training 
the case is specially considered with a view to early discharge, 
either on licence or on remission of sentence ’’—does not apply, 
although it may appear to do so, to the mentally deficient 
cases, but to those unsuitable for Borstal treatment through 
some other cause, such as ill-health, physical infirmity, &¢.—I 


am, Sir, &c., I’. Pexrose Puiip, Secretary. 





MINISTERS AND THEIR RACEMORSES. 
(To tHe Epitor or THs “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In your review of “ Newmarket’s” Chapters from 
Turf History do you not rather summarily dismiss the Derby 
wins of Lord Rosebery? After more than thirty years of 
political and turf aspirations Lord Rosebery attained the 
summit of both within one month in 1904. The following year, 
while still Prime Minister, he again won the Derby, and about 
a month later was out of office. Lord Rosebery, therefore, 
appears to have earned a trebly unique distinction. 

1. He won every Derby which was run while he was Prime 
Minister. 2. He is the only Prime Minister who has won the 
Derby during his term of office. 3. He is the only man who 
ever, even on different occasions, been Prime Minister 
and won the Derby. Ladas was, no doubt, a certainty (prob- 
ably more so than the Premiership). Sir Visto may be called 
a fortunate coincidence. But the actual double “ double ” has 
always struck me as a romance of Turf history.—I am, Sir, &c., 

20 Kensington Gate, Glasgow. Sipsey Beckwits. 


PRIME 


has 





DOGS AS SNAKE-KILLERS. 

{To tHE Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Knowing how widely read your paper is in the East, [ 
shall be interested to know whether any of your readers have 
seen or heard of a pariah dog being an inveterate snake-killer. 
About six weeks ago we found in our compound a large cobra. 
On closer investigation we found a wound half-way down the 
body and a bite at the back of the head, so we came to the 
conclusion that the snake had been killed by a mongoose. A 
week later a second cobra was found killed in exactly the same 
way, and shortly afterwards a third cobra also, On this third 
occurrence, however, though it was getting dark, my servant: 
observed that the snake was being killed by a little black 
pariah Bitch and her puppy, who have made their home in our 
compound. Owing to the darkness it was impossible to discern 
the method of attack. Again a few days later at dawn the 
servants saw the two dogs tackling a fourth cobra. We gave 
orders after this that we were to be called at once should the 
dogs tackle another snake. Two mornings ago at dawn we were 
awakened by tho servants, and went out in the garden to ce 
the little bitch tackling a cobra five feet in length. Her 
method of attack is first of all to seize the snake in the middle, 
shake it like a rat, and break the spine. This time she broke 
the spine about two feet from the tail, so the snake, though 
unable to move along the ground, was able to rear, expand its 
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hood, and strike. Onlookers somewhat disturbed the dog, and 
she would not give the usual bite at the back of the neck, so 
we killed the snake with sticks. This morning the dog has 
killed her sixth cobra; not such a long specimen, but a very 
powerful one. She is too shy and wild to come into the house, 
but she has become attached to the establishment, where she 
knows she and her puppy can expect a daily ration of, food.—I 
am, Sir, &e., (Mrs.) M. F. S. WittraMs. 
Judge’s House, Bankipore, India, March 24th, 1922. 
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publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addrcssed. envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poctry Editor. 








POETRY. 
_—_——S—— 
THE FARMER’S WIDOW. 

Tae old farmer failed, and had to sell his land, 
But kept the house his life-time and his widow’s. 
He died at last. The unmarried daughter came 
To stay at home. The house is like a boat 
Fallen from a foundering ship and washed ashore 
In unfamiliar fields, far from the sea, 
Useless and unapproached. The labourers 
Elsewhere receive their wage on Saturday : 
The great, cool dairy is empty all the week. 
Here live these women in the midst of fields, 
Which all their lives long they have called their own, 
But where their favourite paths are all ploughed up, 
Their favourite hedge-gaps wired. The daughter tries 
To keep the garden tidy, but tho lawn 
Grows ranker and ranker, and on the garden-beds 
Each year the barbarous thistle wins the match. 
The mother walks the lanes, grieving at change, 
New milking sheds put up, the barn pulled down, 
Fields under plumey maize, the hillside fenced. 
But her grief is dry-eyed, until she finds 
Under an open shed a broken cart, 
One wheel off, canted wretched and forlorn, 
And under the new master’s style sho reads, 
Faint palimpsested there, her husband’s name. 

Epwarp SHANKS. 








ART. 
—_—»p——- 
HAVARD THOMAS AND FARINGTON. 

Iw the exhibition at the Leicester Galleries of the sculpture of 
the late Mr. Havard Thomas are to be seen some works of 
extraordinary perfection. Together with these are others that 
are merely highly finished but not otherwise interesting. Fore- 
most among the best work stand the Lycidas and Thyrsis, 
These two life-sized statues have qualities in them very 
uncommon at the present time. It is difficult to put into 
words the essential merit of such creative work, it is so subile, 








and can so easily be overlooked by those unprepared to receive 
the aesthetic message by means of pure form of a hi 
sublimated kind. 

Take, for instance, the Thyrsis, As westand before the figure 
we can see superficially in the leg which supports the weight 
of the body merely a very well modelled limb of perfect ana. 
tomical correctness; but there is something here far beyond 
accurate representation. Again, go right behind the statue 
and look up at the left hand and upper arm, visible over the 
shoulder. As we look there is raised a lyric emotion, which 
finished modelling alone could not produce. It is, indeed, to 
be hoped that a work so beautiful throughout may some day 
stand by its peer, the Lycidas in the Tate Gallery. 

The works by that forgotten landscape painter Farington, 
shown at the Walker Galleries, in Bond Street, are perhaps most 
of them more curious than beautiful, more painstaking than 
inspired. A few, however, have purely artistic qualities, which 
will preserve them when the notoriety of the diarist has passed, 
Farington was an accomplished draughtsman, and some of his 
wide views of distant country display a fine feeling for space ; 
a good example of this is No. 43, which overlooks Loch Lomond ; 
and among a number of uneventful things it stands out, as 
do Stirling Castle (No. 7) and Dumbarton (No. 8). One oil 
painting is shown, a very beautiful piece of quiet English country 
with a mill. The painting is thorough en! accomplished, 
and in the distance and trees on the right we see a reflection 
of the light and beauty which illuminated the work of Farington’s 
master, Wilson. H. 8. 


ghly 





PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 
Natronat Gattery (Room XIV.). 

{The Balbi Children,” by Van Dyck, lent by Lady Lucas, one of tho 
best works of the Genoese period. The composition in triangles 
is masterly and the note of red beautifully sustained.) 

Tare GALLERY. 
{A memorable exhibition of the work of John Sell Cotman.] 
Waker Gatuierties, 118 New Bond Street. 

[A show of drawings and water-colours by Joseph Farington. A most 

interesting complement to the diary.j 
8 Lower REGENT STREET. 

{An exhibition, in aid of the British Empire Fund for the restoration of 
Reims Cathedral, of drawings by Richard Wilson and Paul Sandby. 
To see such art and help so great am art cause for one shilling 
is rare.] 

THe INDEPENDENT GaLteRy, 7A Grafton Street. 

[Paintings and drawings by Bernard Adeney and Keith Baynes, both 
competent and sincere artists—but we prefer Mr. Adeney.] 

Tar ALPINE CLuB GaLuery, Mill Street, Conduit Street. 
{Pictures of Cornwall and the Ballet by Laura Knight, sunny and healthy.] 
Tue Goupm Gatiery, 5 Regent Street. 

{Woolly but worth while. Oils by Charles Ginner.] 
LirttE Art Rooms, 8 Duke Street, Adelphi. 

{Pleasant water-colours and lithographs by Marguerite Jancs.] 
Leicester Gatterres, Leicester Square. 

{A memorial exhibition of sculpture and drawings by J. Lavard Thomas.} 








THEATRE. 
ee ee 

SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 

Lyric, HammMersmitu.—Beggar’s Opera (Revised 


THE 


Version) os ee 9.15—2.50 
{Is there eught else in London desirous ?’’} 
Court.—Windows .. ool ee ee ec 830—2.90 
{Mr. Galsworthy on the absurdity of life.] 
Kinesway.—The Yellow Jacket .. es ee 8.15—2.50 
[Last seven days of a play none can afford to miss.] 
Comepy.—Other People’s Worries oe +. 8.30—2.30 
{Miss Athene Seyler in the best light comedy in London.} 
Top “Quip Vic.”—Hamlet (in its entirety) 
(April 29th) .. 0 «. 0 1.5 


Timon of Athens (May Ist, 3rd and 5th) 7.30 
Timon of Athens (May 4th) .. os 2.0 
Timon of Athens (May 6th) ws oe 








MUSIC. 





MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 
April 29th—Lraeve or Arts GuitpHousE, Eccleston 
Square, S.W.—lLecture Recital on English 
Folk Song by Dr. R. Vaughan Williams .. 80 


(The great river of folk song, which has but lately revived the long 
arid plains of British music, knows few navigators more skilful 
than Dr. Vaughan Williams. The Guildhouse should be over 
crow ’ 
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May Ist.—Rovat. Opera Hovsr, Covent Garden.—Jla 


Bohéme .. ave oe ie és aw ae 
[First night of an cight weeks’ season by the british National Opera 
Company.]} 
May Ist.—Wiemore Hatu.—Recital of Old Music .. ee 8.15 


(Harpsichord (Mr. Gerald Cooper) and violoncello (Miss Helen 
juard) sonatas by Corelli and Marcello; and, for those who 
still belleve old songs are sweetest, a group of seventeenth- 
century airs sung by Miss Dorothy Helmrich.) 

2nd.—WremorE Hatt.—Chamber Music Players .. 3.0 

[Good artists all, in a programme ranging from the three “ B.’s”’ to 
Dohnanyi.]} 

3rd.—QurEn’s Hatt.—Recital by §. Battistini .. 3.0 

[The veteran baritone has come to recapture the esteem he won 
sixteen years ago at Covent Garden. For the benefit of this 
generation he might be described as the Chaliapin of the South.) 

5th.—Queren’s Hati.—Recital by 8. Titta Ruffo .. 8.15 

{Another fine baritone who, like so many of the best artists in 
Europe, has helped to make the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 

a Gargantuan nest of singing birds.] 
6th.—QueEn’s Hatyi.—Pianoforte Recital by M. 
Sergei Rachmaninof .. ein Pv «> 6D 

{One of the most conservative of Russian composers, who comes to 

remind us that as an cxecutant alone he has claims on our 


May 


May 


May 


May 





attention.] 
BOOKS. 
—_<j>—— 
COLONEL REPINGTON’S NEW DIARY.* 


Cotonst Reprnaton’s new diary, recording his travels and 
inquiries in various countries after the War, will not repeat the 
success of his War diary. The strange underworld of the War 
diary which managed to find the equivalent of fleshpots while 
the world was in its agony, which tried to look personally beau- 
tiful while all the surroundings were ugly, and which seemed to 
invest the gravest subjects with touches of detachment or 
callousness, has for the most part disappeared like a lot of goblins 
fleeing before the first flush of dawn. Nevertheless, in his new 
book Colonel Repington has followed the old method. He has 
copied out of his notebook records of dinner-parties, bridge- 
parties, luncheon- and tea-parties, but now that the setting 
has changed the accumulation of social facts has lost the adven- 
titious and fatal fascination of the first diary. Colonel Repington 
would do well to recognize that circumstances no longer justify 
him in setting down bare lists of the entertainments he enjoyed 
and the people who were there. There is a great deal in this book 
that is of value, for Colonel Repington has brains and knowledge 
and he loves thinking. He should, however, display some power 
of selection, be much more critical of himself, and be vastly 
more careful in dealing with other people’s secrets. 

It must have been a wonderful experience to travel through 
most European countries, all of which were well known to the 
author before the War, and to find them changed. Everywhere 
he had opportunities of talking to the most important people 
and he tells us at length what they said and also—and some- 
times particularly—what he said. We catch ourselves wonder- 
ing again and again whether the assent of some interlocutor to 
Colonel Repington’s opinions was quite so definite as Colonel 
Repington supposes. It may have been no more than the 
formal assent of civility, and if this be so some of the distin- 
guished persons with whom he talked will not be very pleased 
at finding ideas attributed to them which they do not accept. 

Still stronger objection must be taken to the publication of 
conversations which were meant to be private. By his training 
and his official experience Colonel Repington has had every oppor- 
tunity of learning to distinguish between what is suitable and 
what is unsuitable for publication, yet we should be surprised to 
learn that he thinks it necessary to suppress anything. Take 
as an example the following statement which is put into the 
mouth of Lord Hardinge on p. 177 :— 

“ H. told us that he and Grey had bought up the Constanti- 
nople quays in 1906, squaring the French by half the loot, 
and at the expenditure of £260,000, which the Bank of England 
had advanced, had made £80,000 profit. When the War broke 
out, Parliament knew nothing of the transaction. The profits 
had been spent on secret service during the War, but now they 
would be accruing again. I said that it was Dizzy’s Suez 
Canal coup on a small scale.” 

We can hardly believe that any capital invested in Turkey 
yielded such interest. Did Lord Hardinge really say it ? Someonc 
ought to ask a question in Parliament as soon as possible. 
The matter is indeed serious. Colonel Repington’s statement 
suggests that between 1906 and the outbreak of the War the 


* After the War: @ Diary. By Lieut.-Colonel C, A’Court Repington. €. 


Tondon: Constable, {21s. net.| 














British Government had in respect of certain money spent in 
Turkey evaded the ordinary Constitutional control. Moreover, 
the profits are said to have been spent during the War on secret 
service. All this raises a large question. How far do the Govern- 
ment evade control? How much money do they spend on 
services about which the public knows nothing? We are by 
no means among those who say that secret service is unnecessary. 
But the public ought to know how much is being spent, though 
they cannot, from the nature of the case, know the details. 
We have no room in this country for such transactions as 
Bismarck carried out—for example, his expedieit of using an 
unknown proportion of the revenue from the Guelph estates, 
seized from the Duke of Cumberland, for secret service. It 
may be said that money advanced by the Bank of England 
was not public money at all. That might be true in most cir- 
cumstances, but Colonel Repington distinctly writes as though 
the Government controlled the money, otherwiso they could 
not have spent the proceeds on secret service. Certainly a 
question ought to be asked in Parliament. 

But let us come to the main narrative. The French Ambas- 
sador in Italy declared that there was only one serious Italian 
newspaper left, and that was the Corriere della Sera. It is not a 
good sign if it be true, but even if it be true there is so much else to 
the credit account of Italy that we are reassured. Colonel 
Repington was impressed by the simplicity of Italian life as 
compared with the pre-War period, and there could certainly be 
no better proof of an earnest intention to win back to the old 
prosperity. From Italy Colonel Repington went to Greece. 
He describes the part dutifully played by Princess Christopher, 
who was formerly the American Mrs. Leeds :— 

* Princess Christopher finds her duty here. It is severe, 
and if she had known what trouble she would have found 
sho ‘would never have gotten into it.” She must build or 
buy a palace now and means to spend three or four monthis 
of each winter here. The Royal Family are very nice to her. 
It is fortunate for her that she has married the youngest brother, 
and so trots about last at the functions. Albania wants her 
for Queen, but she has not the faintest intention of accepting. 
She looked at the country as she passed and did not fancy 
being enthroned on a trackless mountain among banditti, 
whose only idea of a Government is what they can get out 
of it. She wants a quiet, peaceful life and to enjoy hersel! 
with her friends in England. Prince Christopher, who is a 
cheerful, friendly, and sociable man, is wholly of her view. 
When asked if he would like to be King, he pulled off his hat 
and said that a crown could never remain on his head. His 
head of hair is not luxuriant.” 

Colonel Repington found Prince Nicholas “ cool-headed, well- 
informed and perspicacious.”’ Prince Nicholas said that if the 
Allies gave a hint the Greeks “ would make friends with the 
Turks to-morrow.” King Constantine, however, seems to have 
taken a very optimistic view of the Greek military prospects in 
Anatolia. Possibly he had borrowed the opinions of the Greek 
Minister of War, who believed that the Greek Army could “ finish 
off ’’ the Kemalists in two months. Colonel Repington remarks 
that French influence at Athens had quite spent its strength. 
One cannot help thinking that to produce this result there 
must have been something seriously wrong with French diplo- 
macy. It must be remembered that the modern Greek army, 
which when Colonel Repington was in Greece and before affairs 
developed in Smyrna was still very proud of itself, is entirely 
the product of French instructors. One would have supposed, 
therefore, that the Greek militarists would have been profoundly 
grateful to France, and there is truly no nation in Europe which 
is more worthy of a soldier's respect than the French nation. 
Yet Colonel Repington assures us that French influence no 
longer counted. As regards M. Venizelos, Colonel Repington 
says :— 

“IT am impressed by meeting shoals of people who havo 
been imprisoned, exiled, or ostracised by the Venizelists. It 
is really a tragedy in real life, and carries one back to the Middle 
Ages. I had no idea before I came here how utterly Venizelos 
was discredited in Greece, solely on account of his internal 
policy. It may be mainly the fault of his agents and subordinates, 
but the fact remains that he is loathed. Hardly a person | 
meet but has suffered by Venizelos’s reign of terror. He kept 
up the censorship to the last, so England is still most ill-informed. 
Stratos said to-day that Venizelos’s tyranny was terrible, but 
that it was really weakness and not strength. The eternal 
answer to tyranny had been given at the elections. But tho 
country is to a man in favour of the foreign policy of Venizelos, 
and later on, when the misdeeds of his Cretans are forgotten, 
Greece will erect a great statue to him and admit that he deserved 
woll of his country.”’ 


This opinion was corroborated by the French Minister at Athens, 


’ who said that M. Venizclos, in spite of his great ability, had @ 
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child’s notion of finance and let others carry on the internal 
policy while he was interesting himself in the great questions of 
foreign policy. It may be that M. Venizelos will yet be recalled 
to Greece, but he himself has stated that he could “ never work 
with King Constantine.” 

In Germany, Colonel Repington was struck by the contrast 
between the temperaments of the British and French officers 
and officials of the occupying forces. He says that the French 
were hard, domineering and unforgiving, while the British 
officers and officials were impartial, patient and not unsym- 
pathetic :— 

““We are not pro-Boche, though some French now speak of 
us as ‘les Boches Anglais.’ It is merely a racial and tempera- 
mental difference and reminds us in a somewhat uncomfortable 
way that we are racially and temperamentally more akin to 
the Teuton than the Latin. The Italians, it is true, generally 
share our moderate views, but for political reasons mainly, I 
think. Neither of us has had a huge area of territory ravaged 
as the Boches ravaged Northern France. That may account 
for much, but it does not acccunt forall. After all, the difference 
has not been unmarked on the Supreme Council.” 


Here is Colonel Repington’s description of Dr. Benés, the 
able and still youthful leader of Czecho-Slovakia :— 


“ Tuesday, March 29, 1921. Went to the Foreign Ministry 
to see Dr. Benés. An agreeable man with a clever face. Im- 
peccably honest, wholly without vanity, clear and most frank. 
Such was my first impression of the man. I told him that I 
considered him the defence minister of Czecho-Slovakia and 
not General Husak. When he asked why, I pulled out my 
map of modern Europe and asked how a country like his, one 
thousand kilometres long and not two hundred broad, surrounded 
by five potentially hostile States, was going to be defended by 
anything but a Foreign Minister. He agreed, and said that 
this had been his view from the first.” 


In Paris, Colonel Repington went to see Sir Basil Zaharoff. 
Colonel Repington’s sympathy with the Greeks is unfailing, 
and he thinks that Great Britain has behaved very badly to 
them. Inasense we agree. We ought never to have encouraged 
the mad Greek gamble in Smyrna, though we suppose that 
when Colonel Repington wrote this book his complaint was that 
we were not helping the Greeks more in what turned out to be a 
«disastrous enterprise. But it was not of Greek affairs after all 
that Colonel Repington talked to Sir Basil Zaharoff. We are 
told of Sir Basil Zaharoff's ‘ complete dinner-service of pure 
gold (not silver gilt) for 36 people.” ‘‘ The only one in the 
world,” as the proud owner said :— 


‘**Z. fancies himself as a cook and is often in his kitchen. 
His food is first-rate. He has a special little dish made of 
transversely sliced bananas. They are cooked inside a bain- 
marie and kept constantly soaked by melted sugar poured 
over them. I hate bananas, but he made me try them. They 
were quite excellent. Huge strawberries, and the grapes with 
the stalks in water, which keeps them from getting dry and 
shrivelled. ‘This was his discovery and other people had begun 
to copy it. His cigars are sent every month from Cuba. He 
opened a box dated April 4.” 


But perhaps the most interesting thing in the Paris chapter 
is the story which Sir Basil Zaharoff told about his business 
experience in China :-— 

‘*** Have you not found the Chinese very honest ?’ I asked. 
Z. smiled and told me a story. He had almost completed a 
large contract with the Chinese when the chief Chinese man 
began to make endless objections about the quality of tho 
materials. So Z. went to see him and told him that the Japancse 
had been perfectly content and would take the contract if the 
Chin did not. The Chin remained entirely imperturbable. 
Z., exasperated, at last said, ‘How much do you want to make 
you report that the material is perfectly satisfactory ?’ ‘Two 
hundred and fifty thousand franes,’ said the Chin blandly. 
Z. went off and got it. The Chin counted the notes with the 
utmost deliberation, and took out two or three which were a 
little torn and asked to have them replaced. Z. began to take 
hold of them to take them away to change. ‘ No, don’t do that,’ 
said the Chin, ‘ you can bring fresh ones here.’ So Z. did, and 
then the Chin handed over the contract signed, evidently 
thinking that he had been a scrupulously honest business man.’ 

here is a very interesting account of M. Clemenceau’s decision 
to ignore all his critics and of his reasons for doing so. 
M. Clemenceau disapproved of the Ruhr operation and evidently 
has a higher opinion of Marshal Pétain than of Marshal Foch. 

On a second visit to Germany Colonel Repington met the 
Chancellor, Dr. Wirth :— 

“I keep on asking myself whether the attraction of Dr. 
Wirth comes from the character of the man himself or from 
the glamour thrown over his office by Bismarck, and I cannot 
decide what the answer may be. All that one can say is that 
here is a man who fills Bismarck’s place at the age of forty-one 
and on his public form is an honest man who is striving 
to do his duty by his country and the world without fear and 











favour. He is simple, pleasant, intelligent, and stron, i 
e, Pp 8 Without 
eames of heat sip ae ice, but, for the rest, events will measuro 


We have room for only one more extract, and we shall choose 


the astonishing story of why the Austrian Intelligence Service 
was so efficient during the War :— 


“Tt seems that the Italian Ambassador at Petrograd, being 
unable to advise his Government by the telegraph, was given 
the use of the Russian Wireless every day and sent detailed 
reports of everything that was happening, including strengths 
and disposition of Allied troops. He sent them, of course 
in cipher. But when Italy entered the war she had published 
a Red Book to defend her action. Owing to inexcusable over. 
sight the telegrams published were not paraphrased, but were 
word for word as sent. The Austrians hed kept the tapes 
with the Italian cipher messages, and the Red Book cnaiied 
them to discover the Italian cipher.” 





THE JEWS.* 

Mr. Bet1oc’s book is interesting in a high degree. Though it is 
in intention a cool book, it will not be liked by a great many Jews. 
On the other hand, the more excitable and furious anti-Semites 
are sure to consider it as making all sorts of admissions 
that ought not to have been made. For ourselves, these admis- 
sions seem just and reasonable, and are, indeed, the part of the 
book which attracts us most. We want truth and plain speaking 
about the Jewish question ; but we do not want mere advocacy, 
or, worse still, mere invective. What Mr. Belloc insists upon, 
and this, we are afraid, will annoy many Jews, is their inter- 
nationalism. The Jew, he declares, is a Jew first, and a German, 
or an Englishman, or a Frenchman, or an Italian, afterwards. 
The Jews’ reply is to say that it is very unfair to raise a prejudice 
against them on this score. “ Why should you not,” they say, 
“ acknowledge a complete citizenship in us when you acknow- 
ledge it in all sorts of peoples who have, as we have, not only a 
special religion, but a special nationality ?” The answer, of 
course, is that there is no analogy between the two cases. Again, 
there is no analogy between, let us say, the smal! nationalities 
embalmed in big nationalities, like the Welshmen in the United 
Kingdom or the pure Gaelic-speaking Highlander in the North 
of Scotland. The Jew is not a member of a sub-nationality 
with a local habitation. What makes the position of the 
Jew so peculiar is that he has an exclusive religion as 
well as an exclusive nationality. The Jew does not now 
make proselytes. The religious and strict Jewish male 
does not intermarry with any other race or creed, though the 
Jewish woman may. If a strict Jew wants to marry a Christian 
he has to persuade her to adopt the Jewish faith. By reason of 
this double exclusiveness the Jew occupies a different position 
altogether from that occupied by any one body of people in the 
Western world who live among other races but do not mix with 
them. The only analogous case of which we can think is the 
Brahmin in India or the Parsee. Except the Brahmin or the 
Parsee, the Jew, as Disraeli was wont to remind us, is the only 
man of pure race in the world. Sidonia, indeed, in Coningsby, 
compares his people to the racehorse of an absolutely pure 
Arabian strain. Disraeli seems to think that there is an enor- 
mous advantage in that purity, though probably he was quite 
wrong. At any rate, racial purity carried to the racehorse 
standard is a perfectly different thing from ordinary nationality. 

Mr. Belloc does not, of course, record these facts as to the 
internationalism, or rather denationalization, of the Jew merely 
for statistical purposes. His object throughout the book is to 
point to what he conceives to be a very great future menace. 
He believes, and we fear that there is truth in his view, that the 
tide of anti-Semitism is rising and that a very little provocation 
or alleged provocation might mean strong anti-Jewish action 
on the part of the British people. The Jew, he pointe out, is 
becoming unpopular with the working-man. That is the real 
danger. The educated can be much more easily trusted than the 
uneducated not to act with sudden and instinctive violence. 
The reason why the Jewish problem has become acute is the great 
increase in the number of Jews. When there were very few Jews 
in countries like England only the educated were really aware of 
their existence. Now that the Jew is everywhere—we have large 
sections of almost all our great cities entirely occupied by Jews 
—the Hebrew problem assumes a very different aspect. 

We are at one with Mr. Belloc in thinking that the Jowish 
problem is becoming more acute. Further, we agree that the 


causes are the exclusiveness of the Jew, not merely in the matter 
® The Jevs. By Hilaire Belloc. 
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of religion but of race and the Jew’s desire to maintain a nation 
within a nation. Nationhood in Western countries is always 
understood to mean, not homogeneity of blood, but homogencity 
in the matter of outlook and complete acceptance of the tie of a 
common allegiance to the State—an active, co-operative, 
intensive, common citizenship. 

But though we go a long way with Mr. Belloc as regards 
his premises, we cannot agree with his conclusion. We do 
not think, as he does, that the remedy of the absorption of 
the Jews into our population must be regarded as impossible 
and that we cannot make a complete feilew-citizen of the Jew 
by persuasion any more than by compulsion, by kindliness any 
more than by cruelty. Mr. Belloc’s view is that we have no 
choice but to let the Jew live in our midst as an alien. We must 
not, he thinks, make pretence that he is one of us when he is not. 
Therefore all we can offer is “‘ recognition and respect.” That, it 
appears to us, is an impossible plan under the conditions on which 
modern civilized nations have developed. In the Middle Ages, 
when kingdoms and nationalities mattered comparatively little 
and were, indeed, only exaggerated forms of local government, 
and when what men really troubled themselves about was the 
tie of Christendom, you could afford to have little isolated 
exclusive communities. Now homogeneity is of the essence of 
the social contract. 

To say this is to invite the question, “‘ What, then, do you 
propose ?”” Though we see great difliculties in the way, we 
still believe that the policy of absorption is possible. At any 
rate, it has not been tried long enough and frankly enough 
to be condemned offhand as impracticable. To secure 
absorption we must, no doubt, get the Jew to drop his exclu- 
siveness and to drop it ex animo—a hard task. But, after all, 
even Jews move on the line of least resistance; and if the Jew 
finds that those Jews who tend to let themselves be absorbed, 
and to make common cause with us by giving up their racial 
exclusiveness, get on better than those who do not, there will 
be a gradual softening. So far we have tended to make the Jews 
think that they get on, not only just as well, but better, by 
showing exclusiveness instead of abandoning it. By sticking 
together and pushing cach other's claims the Jews, not only 
in commerce, but in political life, have done extremely well. 
For example, in this and the late Cabinet the proportion of 
Jews has been very high indeed. Yct by no means all of these 
members of the Jewish faith and race have been men of com- 
manding ability. Some of them clearly owed their advancement 
not so much to intellectual superiority as to a co-operative 
pressure—concealed, but none the Icess potent. 

We have marked dozens of passages in Mr. Belloc’s book 
for comment and quotation, but unfortunately space will not 
allow us to do more than chronicle one curious point—almost 
the only instance in which Mr. Belloc departs from his good 
rule to be unpolemical and so far as possible to bring no 
accusations against individuals. While speaking of the close- 
ness of Jewish racial solidarity he makes, in a footnote, the 
following statement :— 

“Except, of course, an outlawed member. The case of 
Dr. Levy, turned out of this country by his compatriots in 
the Government for having written unievourably of the Moscow 
Jews, will be fresh in everyone’s memory.” 

That is a very grave statement and, if it can be proved, one 
most damaging to the Government. We should like to know 
whether it can be verified. If it were true, however, it would, 
of course, not tell against the Jews in any way. They have 
a moral right to outlaw any member of their community who 
they think has behaved injuriously. It would, however, 
involve a terrible condemnation of the British Government. 
The facts may be recalled. Dr. Levy was technically an enemy 
alien, being, if we remember rightly, of Austrian or German 
nationality. On this ground he was expelled from this country 
only a few months ago, though he had lived here before and 
‘luring the War. No misconduct was alleged, and it was well 
known that his sympathies were with the Allies. Great efforts 
were made to prevent expulsion and its terrible consequences, 
for, owing to his sympathy with the Allies, he could not return 
to Germany. Yet the expulsion took place. Now, if it is 
true that our Government made themselves, as Mr. Belloc 
appears to allege, the instrument of a Jewish vendetta, great 
injustice has been committed. On the other hand, if Mr. Belloc 
cannot produce proof of his assertion, he has done as great 
injustice to non-Jewish members of the Cabinct, whom he in 
effect aceuses of allowing themselves to be made the instruments 





of a sectional vendetta. Surely someone will be found to raise 
the point in Parliament and so get the matter investigated. 





WEALTH AND TAXABLE CAPACITY.* 

Sm Jostak Sramp’s Newmarch Lectures for 1920-21 deserve 
careful reading, for they deal with the principles on which 
estimates of national wealth and taxable capacity should be 
based. The author was for long employed in the Board of Inland 
Revenue but is now engaged in private business, so that he has 
the rare advantage of viewing these questions with the official’s 
special knowledge and with the layman’s freedom from depart- 
mental bias. We are impressed with his clarity of exposition 
and with his testimony—based on statistics—to the soundness 
of orthodox economic reasoning. He begins by explaining how 
the National Capital may be estimated. It is noteworthy that 
he arrives at a far lower total than Mr. Crammond did and 
that he justifies his caution. He concludes that the pre-War 
National Capital could not have exceeded £15,179,000,000—as 
against Mr. Crammond’s estimate of £16,472,000,000—and 
that the total was in 1920 probably less than £20,000,000,000, 
whereas Mr. Crammond would make it larger by a fifth. He 
points out that the War Loan must not be regarded as an addi- 
tion to our National Capital, otherwise the more we owed the 
richer we should be. He reminds us, too, that not all this 
National Capital could be made the subject of a levy. The 
total of individual wealth in 1919 probably did not exceed 
£15,000,000,000. Two-thirds of this was held by 400,000 
persons; one-third was held by 36,000 persons. 

Sir Josiah Stamp conceives of the National Income as a heap 
representing all the services done and the goods produced by 
the community in a year, with the capital goods saved from the 
heaps of former years. The total number of tickets giving 
titles to the heap will exactly equal the mass in the heap, and 
we cannot as a community get more out of it than we put in. 
If the fatal doctrine of ‘ca’ canny” is practised, the heap 
shrinks and there is less for everyone. If workmen and others 
do their best, then the heap grows and there is more for every- 
one. This, of course, should be obvious, but it is a truth which 
many people deliberately refuse to see, to their own hurt. The 
author estimates the pre-War National Income at £2,250,000,000. 
The total Income-tax assessment, for 1914-15, of 1,240,000 
people with incomes exceeding £160 a year was £1,022,000,000. 
Thus his estimate accords with the old rule that the National 
Income was roughly twice the total assessment for Income-tax. 
The Census of Production in 1907, it may be noted, yielded by 
other methods an estimate of £2,030,000,000 as the National 
Income. Now in 1919 the total Income-tax assessment was 
£2,072,000,000, and the author thinks that the total profit 
assessable was really £2,400,000,000. The limit of total exemp- 
tion had, however, been lowered to £130, so that the old rule 
for finding the National Income would not safely apply. Sir 
Josiah Stamp estimates the income for that year, 1919-20, as 
between £3,700,000,000 and £4,100,000,000. He devotes some 
very instructive pages to showing how constant the distribution 
of this income has been from 1842, and even from 1801, when the 
Income-tax was first levied. The common Socialist suggestion 
that the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer is, of course, 
completely refuted by the figures. The moderate incomes 
have increased in number while the larger incomes are fewer 
in proportion. Thus, while 61.5 per cent. of the taxpayers of 
1801 had incomes from £200 to £500, the percentage in 1920 
was 71.3. On the other hand, the percentage of incomes over 
£5,000 declined from 1.4 to 1.3 of the total number of tax- 
payers. It is to be noted, however, that the total amount of 
incomes over £5,000 increased in proportion between 1801 
and 1920, as well as the total amount of incomes under £500, 
while for the intervening classes the percentage declined. Sir 
Josiah Stamp reminds us that the National Income increased 
at least tenfold between 1801 and 1913, while the population 
increased fivefold. As prices fell by half in the same period, 
everyone was, on the average, four times as well off “in real 
commodities ” in 1913 as the ordinary citizen was in 1801. The 
“ capitalist system” so often abused by the ignorant must have 
that achievement to its credit. Sir Josiah Stamp goes on to 
confirm from his own studies the statements of Mr. Mallock and 
Professor Bowley on the trivial results that would accrue if 
the National Income could be equally divided without loss. 
If the incomes in excess of £250 a year were pooled, each family 
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might get perhaps 5s. a week more at first. So, too, if the 
Alps were levelled and spread over Europe the ground-level 
would be raised by only a few inches. The author declares 
that in 1919 and 1920, out of the total sums paid in wages, 
salaries, rent and profits, 60 per cent. went in wages and 20 per 
cent. in salaries, leaving only 20 per cent. for profits (liable to 
Income-tax), rent, royalties and interest. The vast reservoirs 
of wealth which the Socialists expect to plunder simply do 
not exist. 

The author goes on to consider Taxable Capacity, which, as he 
shows, is a variable quantity, depending on many factors and 
not least on the psychological factor. High taxation discourages 
the producer and the thrifty man; taxation that is too high 
may, and often does, actually lessen the revenue. Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s exposition of the principles is admirable. We may 
note his conclusion that if, as is probable, our production is now 
not more than 80 per cent. of the pre-War standard, a Budget of 
£870,000,000 would be the maximum if we are to save for the 
replacement of machinery and the like and if we are not to 
reduce our standard of living far below the old level. Sir Josiah 
Stamp must not, of course, be tied down to all his figures, which 
he uses to some extent as illustrations, but his statistical method 
inspires confidence and is used with serene impartiality. He 
warns us not to derive too much comfort from the wonderful 
recovery of Great Britain after the Napoleonic Wars, for the 
circumstances were wholly exceptional and may not be repeated. 
On the other hand, he admits that the burden of the Debt may 
be lightened gradually by a fall in the rate of interest. We are 
glad to find that Sir Josiah Stamp thinks well of annuities as a 
method of reducing the Debt. 





THE ECLIPSE OF THE ABBASIDS.* 

Tusk seven volumes—three of Arabic text, three of trans- 
lation, and one containing the Preface and Indices—form a 
great historical work, welcome to all interested in Islam and 
especially valuable because it provides materials for studying 
a period that has hitherto had scanty light thrown upon its 
obscurity. The Annals of Tabari include but a few years of 
the tenth century A.p., when the Abbasid Caliphate, if not quite 
eclipsed, was almost overshadowed by the Buwaihid dominion. 
Of this epoch the principal contemporary historian is Miskawaih 
(not Ibn Miskawaih, as he is generally called: Professor Mar- 
goliouth shows that the name belongs to the son, not to the 
father), who held subordinate posts under several of the Buwai- 
hids and “ had access to the State secrets without being personally 
concerned in them to any great extent.”” That he was an accom- 
plished man and a versatile writer appears from the list of his 
works, which comprises a cookery book and a treatise on morals, 
His Universal History is well known to Orientalists. A photo- 
graphic facsimile of the part dealing with the Buwaihids had 
already been published in the Gibb Memorial Series, but the 
text printed in the first two volumes of the present edition is 
far easier to read and is also more correct, while Professor 
Margoliouth’s translation and notes enable it to be studied with 
profit even by those who are not experts. Admitting that 
Miskawaih’s chronicle, like all Oriental histories, often leaves 
out what is really important, the editor thinks it is on the whole 
one of the most instructive in the Arabic language :— 

“For a considerable portion of it the author writes about 
persons whom he knew intimately, and institutions with which 
he was himself familiar. For two of his employers, Muhallabi 
and Ibn al- Amid I., ho has admiration which approaches 
enthusiasm ; yet this admiration does not induce him to conceal 
deflexions on their part from the path of wisdom and honour. 
His power of character-drawing is remarkable; cach of the 
host of characters who come upon the stage is easily distinguish- 
able, and the more important, of whom the number is very 
considerable, are exceedingly lifelike. . . . The ruin of the 
Caliphate by Muqtadir, the rise of the various adventurers who 
were ultimately superseded by the Buwaihid dynasties, tho 
series of events which substituted for an empire a group of 
principalities, is recounted by him in a manner which appeals 
at once to the reason and the imagination.” 

To European readers the idea that any individual was responsible 
for the collapse of the Caliphate will hardly commend itself. 
The system of government was such that while its evils might 
be aggravated by a weak Caliph, it required a ruler of excep- 
tional ability and energy to overcome them; and the bureau- 
eracy, of course, preferred that the head of the State should 
be a tool in its hands. Mugqtadir himself owed his appointment 
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to a vizier who acted upon the advice given him by a high official 
who soon afterwards succeeded him as Prime Minister. “ Why,” 
said he, “should you introduce a man who will govern and 
knows our resources, who will administer affairs himself and 
regard himself as independent ? Why not deliver the empire 
to a man who will leave you to administer it?’ The vizier 
on the other hand, frequently gained office by intrigue or _ 
promises to extract money from wealthy rivals, while on his 
dismissal he and his whole staff were liable to be heavily fined 
and put to the torture if they refused to pay the sum demanded, 
Thus peculation was encouraged and economy became a des- 
perate expedient. Ali ibn Isa, finding the expenditure greatly 
in excess of the revenue, cut down the salaries of the civil and 
military officials, who at once started to plot against him and 
in a short time brought about his fall. Miskawaih’s pages are 
entertaining as well as informing. He tells how “ in the summer 
season ’’ there appeared at Baghdad a creature which the people 
called zabzab ; it was seen on the roofs of houses and was said 
to devour small children. In order to calm the terrified citizens, 
“the Sultan got hold of a strange white beast like a sea-hound,” 
and proclaiming that he had caught the zabzab, hung it on en 
“ ostrich’? upon the Upper Bridge and left it there till it died. 
This had little effect, however, and they continued to keep 
guard at night on the roofs, while thieves and housebreaker 
were busy below. Then the moon waxed and the zabzab was 
seen no more. The author gives a very interesting account 
of Hallaj, the notorious Sufi who said ““I am God.” That was 
not the only cause of his execution, as is commonly alleged ; the 
charges on which he was condemned are set forth clearly by Miska- 
waih, who also relates a story concerning his extraordinary 
powers of “ elongation.’’ Professor Margoliouth observes that 
the same phenomenon, on a lesser scale, is recorded in the 
autobiography of D. D. Home, and another famous Persian 
mystic, Bayazid of Bistam, is said to have been able to occupy 
either as much or as little space as he wished. There is plenty 
of history in these volumes, but an Oriental chronicle has the 
charm of unexpectedness: one never knows what curious 
matter may suddenly crop up. As regards the translation, its 
fidelity may be taken for granted, and it is always pleasant to 
read. But why “ rooves”’ ? 

To his colleague, Mr. Amedroz, who planned this edition and 
passed away before the printing of the Arabic text was com- 
pleted, leaving a fund to cover the expenses of the whole work, 
Professor Margoliouth pays a deserved tribute. It may be 
hoped that he will find the means of carrying out his intention 
to add an introductory volume, tabulating the information 
furnished by Miskawaih and contemporary historians about 
the political and social institutions of a period which in his 
preface he compares with the eighteenth century in England. 
Such a résumé, if prepared by so eminent an authority, would 
not only draw out from the mass of details much that cannot 
now be seen in its full significance but would be a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of Islamic history and civilization. 
In the meantime we are grateful for the Index, which is 
thoroughly well done and gives many a clue that is worth 
following. 





FACING REALITY.* 

Mr. Esme WINGFIELD-STRATFORD has apparently only just dis- 
covered that, to borrow Carlyle’s phrase, “ Man is a sort of 
nauseous ape,” and he is shocked. However, he has not the pro- 
found discouragement which is common to the historian, for he 
appears to be under the impression that gulls, nincompoops and 
numskulls, with their attendant knaves, are a new invention. 
He believes in the good old times. Consider modern advertising 
—you have only to walk out into the street to do it. Was there 
ever such folly and knavery ! 

you will see in flaming letters some such rliyme as 
*The sons of the morning shout together, 

Mendax cloth keeps out the weather.’ 

A simplification of the facts whose baldness you will be able to 
appreciate if you have one of the firm’s Rainex Truda overcoats 
bunching round your shoulders and a soaking vest next to your 
skin. The next poster may bear some such legend as ‘ Tariff 
Reform means Starvation,’ a simplification of economic theory 
that might have made even Richard Cobden stare and gasp. 
Bestial children, who make you long for another Herod or 
Elisha, arise with goggle eyes, clamouring for a tin of blancmange 
powder. And—incredible as such a thing might appear in a 
Christian country—the next advertiser might be God Himself, 
perhaps with a warning whose relevance is appreciated by not 
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ono of those who regard this maniac and insolent chorus of 
assertion—‘ the wages of sin is death.’ ” 

From which he turns in anguish, goes to systems of mind and 
memory training and to make an amusing analysis of the theatre, 
or, rather, of melodrama. His faculty for raising weals with his 
lash is remarkable and some of his denunciatory passages have 
almost the power of Swift. Particularly good is the chapter 
called “ Thinking in a Passion,” in which he demonstrates 
admirably the fact that logic plays practically no part in human 
life. What can be said in defence? Very little, but we should 
like to point out to Mr. Esme Wingfield-Stratford that he gives 
his case away @ little by himself quoting Chaucer’s phrase, 
“Truth is put down.” The disease which he has diagnosed as 
modern is the oldest disease of all. Etymologists sometimes 
amuse themselves by trying to imagine what were the first. vocal 
sounds made by man and what were the notions which he tried 
to express with them. We wonder if the thought that lay behind 
that primal word was not ‘‘Times are not what they were; the 
country is going to the dogs” ? “Ah,” Mr. Esme Wingfield- 
Stratford might say, “ but you are forgetting my maincontention. 
I am willing to agree with you that man has always been a vain, 
foolish, cruel animal. My contention is that he is also an 
ingenious animal, and now with modern machinery and the 
modern arts of war has proved himself a Frankenstein, and made a 
brazen monster that is getting rapidly out of his control and 
will soon annihilate him. He is a child playing not with a 
razor but with a charge of dynamite. If he doesn’t stop and 
reflect the world will soon be in smithereens.” And not a bad 
thing either we may feel inclined to think after reading Facing 
Reality. 

The book is most amusing and well written, and the final 
chapters, in which we are allowed to hope, have a good 
deal of eloquence. Anyhow, that author is doing a real service 
to mankind who makes us freshly aware of the exasperating 
habit possessed by all our minds of letting the verdict precede 
the trial, as in Alice in Wonderland. Hardly any of our thinking 
is disinterested. “‘‘*Seck and ye shall find’ comes to have an 
unexpected meaning.” It is not impossible that the reader will 
be so convinced by Mr. Wingfield-Stratton’s assertion that we 
all argue with a bias that he will begin to re-examine Facing 
Reality itself in the light of this concept. 





HORMONES AND HEREDITY.* 
ProBABLY the majority of those who have given any thought 
at all to the subject if asked how the evolution of animal life 
from the lowest living organism to man has been brought about 
would reply ‘ By natural selection,” meaning that process by 
which variations beneficial to the individual result in its sur- 
vival, while members of the same species who lack these varia- 
lions tend to perish. To-day, however, although there is no 
dispute that Darwin by his theory of natural selection im- 
mensely advanced our understanding of the problems of evolu- 
tion, natural selection is regarded as only a partial explanation 
of the observed phenomena and much thought and experiment 
are being devoted to their further elucidation. Among students 
of the subject the author of this volume has, by his suggestive 
writings, taken @ prominent place, and the views here pro- 
pounded will no doubt be carefully considered by his fellow 
investigators. ‘The writer finds unsatisfactory the views of 
Weissmann and his school, according to which acquired 
characteristics cannot be inherited, while Mendclism, he states, 
affords no evidence of the origin of new characters. The theory 
propounded by Mr. Cunningham is based on the discovery of 
hormones, those chemical messengers, as Halliburton describes 
them, which stimulate the activities of more or less distant 
organs. For example, scereted by the mucous membrane 
of the small intestine is the hormone, which promotes the 
activity of that. indispensable organ the pancreas. Should 
an external. stimulus bring about. the excessive development 
or other alteration of any part of the body, then, according 
to this theory, hormones from the affected part of the body 
circulating in the blood would influence and so change the 
reproductive cells that this alteration would tend to be inherited. 
This influenee on tlie reproductive cells would be even more 
marked in future generations. Thus, if combats between the 
progenitors of stags resulted in excessive development of the 
frontal tissues of these animals, then the next generation would 
be born with a tendency to such over-development, so that the 
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ordinary stimuli would now produce a@ greater effect and so 
on, until the present antlers were developed. On the other 
hand, the particular period of origin and shedding of the antlers 
is controlled by hormones from the reproductive cells. Obvi- 
ously the question is extremely complicated, and it is: impossible 
in a short review to summarize the arguments for and against 
the writer’s theory, but the subject is a most important one, 
especially in its practical bearing on the relative importance 
of heredity and nurture. The eugenist holds that heredity of 
chance mutations is the all-important factor, the only one 
man can control, but if Mr. Cunningham is right it is possible 
that the eugenist. grossly underestimates the influence of nurture. 

This treatise is by no means easy reading for the uninitiated, 
who will perhaps be reminded by many passages of Alice in 
Wonderland and the Duchess’s simplification of the words “ Be 
what you would seem to be,” a simplification extending to four 
printed lines. But many interesting scientific facts are brought 
out in the presentation of the writer’s argument which in them- 
selves will repay the reader for his perseverance. We feel that 
Mr. Cunningham has made a very useful contribution to the 
current conceptions of heredity. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 

In the Edinburgh Review for April the editor, Mr. Harold Cox, 
writes on “'The House of Lords,” with special reference to the 
recommendations of the Conference over which the late Lord 
Bryce presided. Mr. Cox quotes Lord Bryce as writing in 1918: 
“* What seems essential is to get rid of the Parliament Act of 
1911 and have a fairly effective and so far as possible non-partisan 
Second Chamber.” Mr. Cox gives his reasons for disliking Lord 
Bryce’s proposal that the House of Commons should elect three- 
fourths of the Members of the Upper House; he would prefer 
the French system, under which the Senate is elected by dele- 
gates of the local councils. ‘The Lord Chancellor “ should cease 
to be the representative of a political party” and cease to be 
Speaker of the Upper House by virtue of his office. The powers 
of the reformed Upper House should be strengthened. Titles 
of honour should not be sold by the Prime Minister in return 
for political support. Mr. Cox urges that disputes between the 
two Houses should be settled by a Poll of the People on the 
measure about. which the Houses differ. A Poll of the People 
seems to us the reform that is more urgently needed than any 
other. Sir Lynden Macassey usefully draws attention to 
‘“* The Two Voices of the Labour Party.” He examines some of 
its political leaflets in detail and shows that while it professes 
to be a national party it is really concerned to promote the 
material welfare of one class only, at the expense of the others. 
Such appeals as this—‘‘ A strong Labour Party will soon help 
you to get higher wages ’’—are typical. ‘‘ Judex,” a European 
neutral—probably a Swiss—gives a most unfavourable account 
of German politics. He can find no trace of a genuine demo- 
cratic movement in Germany; all the middle-class parties are 
bent on revenge, and the Socialists are divided and weakly led. 
‘**In the face of this mentality,” he says, “ it is futile to think 
of holding out the hand of reconciliation to the German nation.” 
We can only hope that “ Judex” is wrong in his advice, but 
his article in any case cannot be ignored. It is the result. of 
obviously sincere and close observation. It is a contribution 
of real weight to the German problem. Professor Alison Phillips 
relates the history of ‘‘ The ‘Settlement’ of Ireland” in plain 
terms, beginning with an apt quotation from Sir William Temple, 
who described the Restoration ‘settlement’ as a “* mere 
scramble,’ and said that :— 

“The chief directors, not driving on with any steady current, 
but floating for some. time one way or t’other by the change 
of winds and tides and distracted by different colours and lights 
as well as equal proposals of safety and advantage given them 
by the different parties concerned, at last they resolved to run 
the boat ashore whatever came on’t and leave the passengers 
to shift as they could when they were once on land. 

History, unhappily, has repeated itself in Ircland in that now, as 
in Charles II.’s day, the “‘settlement ” founded on no principles 
has no friends Mr. W. H. Moreland contributes a valuable 
article on “The Indian Peasant and His Critics.” He main- 
tains that the peasant is still hampered by the traditional belief, 
dating from Mogul and pre-Mogul times, that it is useless to 
exert himself unduly. But Mr. Moreland is not without hope 
that the peasant may be stimulated by the political changes 
to improve his primitive methods of tillage. Sir C. P. Lucas 
discusses. from the Colonial Office standpoint, Sir Frederick 
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Lugard’s important book on our t»:y‘cal dependencies. Pro- 
fessor Holland Rose sketches Napvicon’s share in creating 
modern Europe and does not over-estimate it. Colonel Pope- 
Hennessy writes well on ‘“‘ Early Chinese Ceramics,’ Mr. F. A. 
Wright has a charming paper on Leonidas of Tarentum, one 
of the poets of the Greek Anthology, and the Dean of Winchester 
contributes an admirable study of “‘ Thomas Hearne and the 
Nonjurors,”’ with some quotations from Hearne’s lively note- 
books which are preserved in the Bodleian. 

The English Historical Review has a notable article by Mr. 
W. T. Waugh on “The Great Statute of Praemunire.”’ 
Henry VIII. brought the clergy to heel by threatening them 
with the penalties of praemunire under the statute of 1393, 
but thoughtful students have long been puzzled to explain 
why Richard IL.’s Parliament should have passed what is in 
appearance a violently anti-papal Act. It is well known that 
Englishmen continued to procure bulls and other instruments 
from the Papal Court throughout the fifteenth century, though 
the Act seemingly imposed forfeiture of goods as the penalty 
for any such applications. The Pope was, in truth, recognized 
as the “universal ordinary” right up to the Reformation. 
Mr. Waugh’s plausible explanation of this legal paradox is, 
first, that the Act of 1393 applied only to bulls affecting the 
King’s rights in special cases which were rehearsed in the pre- 
amble. The Pope, it was alleged, was excommunicating bishops 
who obeyed the decisions of the King’s courts in certain actions 
about rights of patronage, and he was translating bishops to 
foreign sees without the King’s consent. Further, Mr. Waugh 
maintains that the Act was intended as a warning to Pope 
Boniface IX. that he was going too far and infringing the tacit 
compromise between Crown and Church. As Boniface had a 
rival at Avignon under French control, he could not afford to 
alienate Richard IL. and force England and France into alliance 
against him. The Act remained on the Statute Book, but was 
not applied for many years, until the Duke of Gloucester and 
his faction tried to use it as a weapon against Cardinal Beaufort. 
Then the lay courts began to employ the Act in their inter- 
minable conflict with the Church courts. The limitations 
imposed in the original statute were forgotten or ignored, until 
finally the Tudor King could turn it to purposes of which its 
authors had never dreamed. Professor Unwin's article on 
* The Transition to the Factory System ”’ is also of great interest. 
It is based on the records of the Stockport muslin factory of 
Samuel Oldknow, dating from about 1783. Theee books and 
papers by a strange chance had been left in a ruined cotton 
mill at Mellor, and were found there last year. They throw an 
entirely new light on the early phases of the industrial revolution. 

The Law Quarterly Review for April contains the first of two 
papers by Dr. W. 8. Holdsworth on “ The History of Remedies 
Against the Crown.’’ As he says, “the multifarious and often 
ill-judged activities of the modern State have made it a topic of 
constantly increasing importance.” For all the depariments 
now try to do arbitrary acts under cover of the prerogative, and 
it is in some respects harder for the subject to obtain redress 
than it was under the Tudors. The other day, in a case in the 
High Court, it was shown that tho War Office had commandeered 
premises, used them without paying rent and then, after a fire 
which destroyed them, had allowed the tenant to resume posses- 
sion of the ruins while refusing any compensation whatever. 
Such acts of injustice have been painfully numerous, and neither 
the special Commission to assess compensation for war damages 
nor the courts have relieved all the victims of bureaucratic 
tyranny. Dr. Holdsworth shows that from the fourteenth 
contury onwards the lawyers strove with success to modify the 
arbitrary pretensions of the Crown and to make it easier for the 
subject to obtain justice against the Crown. But much of this 
work will now have to be done over again. 

Art in Australia: a Quarterly Magazine. Edited by S. U. 
Smith and B. Stevens. (Art in Australia, Limited, Sydney. 
12s, 6d.)—We welcome such a publication as this, which shows 
us what Australian artists are doing. In looking at the iilus- 
trations we are struck by the very conservative attitude shown 
by the painters. Everywhere is the evidence of the past 
fashions of Paris studios—of the late realistic age. The work 
shown here is curiously unenterprising. We do not, of course, 
mean that we expected the latest fashion of the “ isms,’’ but 
the reproduction of landscape in an artistic dialect of a past and 
not particularly good period is disappointing. Onc painter 


gives ovidence of the possession of the true senso of design, this 
is Mr. Crozier, whose “‘ Teamster *’ has the coherence of a real 








artistic impulse, the white horse at the side of the picture 
having in it the true spirit of creative design. Mr. Lionel 
Lindsay has two excellent woodcuts, which are beautiful 
examples of white line. 








FICTION, 
—___ 
THE McBRIDES.* 

A TIME comes to every reviewer when he realizes the inadequacy 
of all his clichés ; not because the work under consideration is so 
unusual that none of them is suitable, but because it so exactly 
conforms to type that, weakened as they have been by careless 
use, they are no longer capable of expressing the utter extent 

of this conformity. The McBrides is a strong novel. It has 
Grip. It is Instinct with Wild Passion. But none of thex 

phrases will convince the reader of its strength, its grip, or it: 
passion. He has been too often duped before. So the reviewer 
is generally driven back on the expedient of demonstrating, by 
some periphrasis or other, that it is a good novel; and in the 
present case indeed the task would be difficult. It would make a 
good film, in the sense that the word “ good” is applied to 
current cinematography ; but it would be difficult to call it 
“ good” book. It is very sound commercial fiction; it is a 
first novel compiled with all the skill of a popular favourite and 
a good deal more than the confidence. Indeed, if Mr. Sillars 
never wakes up, he may well become one of Our Leading Novelists. 
But his future seems to the present writer rather precarious, for 
it is surely unlikely that an author with the necessary talent to 
write this as a first novel should zever ask himself whether this 
sort of thing is really worth doing. Then comes the crisis ; for 
whether the author decides to continue in the same vein, or to 
attempt something better, his path is equally thorny. He cannot 
succeed in writing really successful commercial fiction once he 
has ceased to believe in it as art ; indeed, the whole conception 
of successful “ writing down” is extremely mythical; nor will 
he find the talents that have previously aided him much more 
than a hindrance in the pursuit of something better. The present 
writer’s personal distaste for the book in question makes him 
unwilling to call it * bad ”’ for fear of yielding tosnobbery. He is 
equally unwilling to call it unpromising, for Pegasus is an odd 
animal, and may some day nuzzle at the most unlikely hand : 
but to say that it is possible to sce in it either present literary 
exccllence or literary promise seems to him extremely fantastic. 
Mr. Sillars’s style isromantic beyond the borders of sentimental- 
ism, as his opening sentences will show :— 

“It was April among the hills, wacs mo, the far-away days of 
my youth, when tho hills were smiling through the mists of 
their tears, and the green grasses thrusting themselves through 
the withered mat of the pasture like slender fairy swords. April 
in the hills, with the curlews crying far out on the moorside, 
past the Red Ground my grandfather wrought, and where 
again tho heather will creep down, rig on rig, for all the ston 
dykes, deer fences, and tile drains that ever a man put money in. 

His character-drawing is extremely slight and conventional ; 
his men are of the kind that ride about on ferocious stallions, 
lead heroic lives, and threaten to “ break’ their women; who. 
in turn, are of that passionate sort that fiction assures us like 
being broken, and clear up deadlocks in the plot by flinging 
themselves between their lover and a timely musket. His plot 
consists of the interaction of such fierce spirits, a number of 
babies of uncertain parentage, a great deal of whisky, misunder- 
standing, smuggling, fighting, and sailing away to the wars for 
twenty years or so; and the whole is lent atmosphere by a 
plentiful peppering of Gaclic. 

On the other hand, much of the local colour is both interesting 
and skilfully introduced. No one could deny Mr. Sillars’s 
expert knowledge of his countryside. Nor for a single moment 
would one suggest that it is not, such as it is, well done. Mr. 
Sillars’s talent is undoubted. In fact, it may add very greatly 
to the delight of the public if he never docs wake up. 





Short Shipments. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Miss Elinor Mordaunt writes with a powerful and 
masculine touch, which invests all her work with interest. 
Though there is something of mysticism, there is little of 
psychology in these stories, which are mostly sketches of the 
extraordinary events which happen in the comparatively 
unknown world of the East End of London. Certain of the 
~® The McBrides : a Romance of Arran, By John Sillars, Edinburgh ; William 
Biackwood  [7s. Gd. net.) 
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sketches are concerned with other classes of society. One, 
“The Skipper’s Yarn,” is rather a brutal story of the sea, 
while “The Fountain,” the first in the book, is a mystical 
study of a country house and its inhabitants; and another, 
perhaps the most horrifying, is concerned with two children 
in Somersetshire. But the majority of the stories take place 
east of Temple Bar, and, as is rather the fashion in the present 
day, a portrait of an inscrutable Chinaman is introduced into 
many of them. “A Rider in the King’s Carriage’ and ‘“ The 
Man Who Kept Birds” are concerned with English criminals, 
and, although they are exciting reading, they have not the 
sinister note of ‘‘ The Yellow Cat’? and ‘‘ The Honour of His 
House.” People with strong nerves may pass an exciting 
couple of hours over the volume. ‘The reader is often ashamed 
of finding melodramatic stories so absorbing, but Miss 
Mordaunt’s work appeals to the intellect. Not only are her 
plots well constructed, but the character drawing is admirable. 





OTHER Nove.s.—The Confessions of a Well- Meaning Woman. 
By Stephen McKenna. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)—An ingenious 
scries of episodes described by Lady Ann Spenworth, the Socicty 
woman to whom they occur. The way in which this lady is 
made to write herself down as a mean, intriguing worldling is 
extremely clever. The truth of the book is proved by the fact 
that most people who read it will find that they possess, at any 
rate, one personal friend who is exactly like Lady Ann Spen- 
worth. Richard Triumphant. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.)—A commercial story of the rise of a great shop 
under the management of Richard Maynard, who is a boy when 
the novel opens. Mr. Pett Ridge’s writing reminds the reader 
of someone who has so long a story to tell that he finds it neces- 
sary to cover the ground in a quiet, rapid stream of words, 
uttered in an undertone. It is difficult to discover why Richard’s 
patron, the first owner cf the shop, Mr. Allan, should be repre- 
sented as having reached his dotage at the age of sixty-two. 
Nowadays men of sixty-two are surely in their prime and poli- 
ticians are, as a rule, only beginning their careers.——The 
Dark House. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
A character-study showing the scars that are left on the mind 
of a boy of considerable power by the fears which beset his boy- 
hood. The whole career of the hero, Robert Stonehouse, is 
closely followed, and in the end he is redeemed by a return to 
the love of the woman who has been in the background of his 
life since childhood. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


SOME 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The Manchester Guardian Commercial has published the first 
of a series of shilling supplements dealing with Reconstruction in 
Europe, under the editorship of Mr. J. M. Keynes. It is a 
handsome production and contains a series of authoritative articles 
by British, American and European economists and financiers 
on the problems of the foreign exchanges, with tables illustrative 
of trade conditions in the principal countries. Mr. Keynes’s 
plan for stabilizing the exchanges deserves special mention ; 
it would involve a reduction of the old par value, varying in 
proportion to the financial weakness of each European country. 
Mr. Dudley Ward’s description of the actual working of the 
foreign exchange market in London is curiously interesting 
and will be new even to most City men. 

The Dean of Christ Church has completed a new part, con- 
taining the First Epistle to the Corinthians, of the scholarly 
recension of the Vulgate New Testament which the late Bishop 
Wordsworth began a generation ago (Clarendon Press, 16s. 
net). The Gospels were finished by 1898, Acts appeared in 
1905 and the Epistle to the Romans in 1913. The recension 
of the text of Corinthians is based on some thirty manuscripts 
and has been prepared with infinite pains. The three different 
arguments prefixed by different scribes to the Epistle and the 
variant chapter-headings that occur are given in the intro- 
ductory matter. Students will be grateful to the Dean for 
this new instalment of a masterly edition of St. Jerome's version. 





The Rase Encyclopaedia. By T. Geoffrey W. Henslow. 
(Vickery, Kyrle and Co. 12s. 6d. net).—This is not a book after 
the manner of Dean Hole, whom one naturally associates with 
roses. Mr, Hensiow does indeed give a brief chapter to ‘* Poetry 





' bitterly opposed by a large section of the Liberal Party. 





and the Rose,” but his aims are intensely practical and he settles 
down at page 15 to ‘“‘ Soils and their Preparation,” ‘‘ Manures,” 
* Planting,” “ Pruning” and so on, until he has formed the 
complete rose grower and exhibitor. Gardeners will find the 
book uncommonly useful, and the numerous illustrations— 
some of them in colour—are very good, 


Kenya, as we must learn to call British East Africa, is to be 
congratulated on its Press. The Kenya Graphic (Nairobi: 
The Swift Press, 3 florins) is an elaborate and handsome pro- 
duction of over a hundred pages which would do credit to any 
publisher at home. It is illustrated with many attractive 
photographs of Kenya scenery, the blocks from which were 
made in Nairobi. The principal article, among several of 
interest, contains Mr. R. O. Preston’s recollections of Kenya 
a quarter of a century ago, when he was working on the con- 
struction of the Uganda Railway. The railway made Kenya 
and gave peace and prosperity to Uganda, but it is well to 
remember that the British loan for the building of the line was 
Mr. 
Preston gives a lively account of the difficulties that the engineers 
had to overcome. He saw something of the man-eating lions 
of Tsavo, but his best story is of a rhinoceros hunt, in which 
the animal chased one of the hunters round and round a bush 
while the other hunter clung for dear life to the rhinoceros’s tail. 


The Machinery of the Mind, by Violet M. Firth (George 
Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d. net), is one of the shortest and 
clearest of the many popular books upon modern psychology 
which have been published. The beginner would find this 
book, with its clear explanations of technical terms, a useful 
companion to more advanced treatises. 


Tuga Stinnes. By Hermann Brinckmeyer. Translated by 
Alfred B. Kuttner. (New York: Huebsch. 1 dollar 50 cents). 
—This little book gives an account of the well-known German 
industrialist and his numerous undertakings. Herr Stinnes, 
who is now fifty-two, is the grandson of Mathias Stinnes, who 
began business at Mulheim in 1808, when the Rhineland was 
gaining prosperity under the Napoleonic rule which freed it 
from mediaeval fetters. The first Stinnes made a fortune by 
transporting coal in barges on the Rhine and the Ruhr, and was 
the first to use a steam tug on the river. He invested his spare 
cash in the coal industry of the Ruhr valley. His sons developed 
the business thus solidly founded on coal. The grandson has 
launched out into the metal and electrical industries and has 
acquired large mining interests in Austria and Italy. He has 
bought some newspapers and plays an active part in politics 
as a leading member of the German People’s Party. The 
career of a captain of industry who has a special gift for manag- 
ing large enterprises and who creates employment for many 
thousands of people is well worth studying. Impoverished 
Germany needs more citizens like Herr Stinnes, 


The Representation of the People Acts, 1918 to 1921. By Sir 
Hugh Fraser. (Sweet and Maxwell. 42s. net.)—This important 
treatise has been revised in its second edition so as to include 
the statutes passed since 1918. The author’s commentary is 
exact and comprehensive, and the appendices contain the text 
of all the relevant Acts as well as the Report of the Speaker’s 
Conference. The book is particularly well printed ; the sections 
upon which the author is commenting are given in bold type. 
In a few months time, no doubt, the volume will be in 
much request. 

Ancient Greece. By Stanley Casson. (Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—This brilliant little essay on the history, 
life and thought of the old Greeks is precisely what many people 
need as an introduction to Greek studies. The brief notes on 
the topography of Greece have the personal touch that comes 
from travel, and the references to recent theories—such as the 
contention that the Greeks were enfeebled by the spread of malaria 
Mr. Casson lays great stress on the fact that 
“ The Greek strove, 





are judicious. 
the Greek ideals were in the main our own. 
as we strive, to think clearly, to act justly and to live freely.” 
His poets, historians and philosophers have a message for us as 
well as for him. ‘It is remarkable,” says Mr. Casson, “ that 
in all Greek history we hear little either of hypocrisy, shoddiness 
or snobbery, the besetting petty sins of modern life.” The 
condemnation of Socrates was an exception to the rule of toler- 
ance that distinguished Athens. Mr. Casson’s essay should 
be widely read. It has a few well-chosen illustrations, chiefly 
representing Greek scenery. 
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Messrs. Hutchinson issue the first part of Birds of Our Country, 
by Frank Finn (1s. 3d. net). This attractive serial publication 
is to be completed in about twenty fortnightly parts. The birds 
arc dealt with alphabetically, and there is a short introduction. 
-The photographic illustrations are numerous and excellent, and 
there are two coloured plates—one of the hoopoe in flight and 
the other of birds’ eggs. 





The Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women, at 
46 Victoria Street, has issued its second Annual Report, summar- 
izing the good work done in the past year. The Society serves 
a most useful purpose and deserves to be better known. Through 
its committees oversea it can give advice and assistance that 
women emigrants need even more than men. ‘The letters from 
women who have settled in the colonies with the help of the 
Society are interesting and encouraging. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Ulster’s Stand for Union. By Ronald MeNeill. (Murray. 
12s, net.)——-Glengarry’s Way and Other Studies. By William 
Roughead. (Edinburgh: Green. 10s. 6d. net.)——A Life of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre Coote. Compiled by Colonel H. C. 
Wylly. (Clarendon Press. 24s. net.) 





SPRING 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 
Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker's 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manutacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


rowed resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W. 











SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzo! 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Under-insurance may mean Bankruptcy. 





Inability to replace property and goods 

not covered by insurance may mean 

bankruptcy. Complete protection can be 
secured by adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 


EC. 1. 








DENT’S WATCHES and GLOCGKS 
NOTICE—'he_ business ot M. f Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become reunited with, and is trading under the 


@esnawane. none ots 
E. DENT and CoO., 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses -— Ltd, 
TO 61 STRAND, W.C. 2,4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.c.3 





ano 28 COCKSPUR oTREET, 8.W.1 


HLM. THE KING. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


M ESSRS. SOTHERY, WILKINSON & 
(Established 1744). 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 

at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1 

each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
MAY 1stT-3rp.—VALUABLE BOOKS (removed from a well-known § ist 
Castle), the property of a Lady; also the LIBRARY from AUCHINCRKI IVE 

AYRSHIRE, the property of the late R. A. Oswald, Esq., J.P. 

MAY 2ND AND 3RD.—ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, including the pro 
perty of the late R. A. Oswald, Esq., J.P., and of J. Hutchinson, Esy., F.2.C.s, 


Catalogues may be had. 

MAY 4TH AND 5StTH.—MINIATURES, SNUFF-BOXES, 
VERTU, &c.; CHINESE PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE 

Catalogues may be had. 

Sales on view. 


[ Nboenn, clean. copies ‘Spectator for last 


Best offers. 
HARRINGTON, Sunnyside, 


HODGE 


OBJECTS OR 
FURNITURE 








twenty years, 
‘lundelisands. 


FOR ‘SALE OR To LET. 
OR SALF, a first-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 


for GIRLS, on the Scottish Coast ; 15 boarders paying £140 per annum, 
and 60 day pupils; gross receipts about £4,000, net profit about £1,000; only 
£1,200 required for goodwill and school furniture.—For a particulars 
apply 'T. 3369, care of TRUMAN & 1. "meee LTD., ol Transfer 
Agents, 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 
~! ANTONIO, TIVOI a. —To Let, furnished, H HOUSE sti unding 
Ke in garden and olive ground, or upper part only. Modern conveniences. 
Views over Roman Campagna.—Bankers’ ond social references indispensable, 
with inquiries, to Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Tivoli, Rome. 


ROFESSIONAL | Wi OMEN | WORKERS. —Sunny " Sitting. 
room and Bedroom, Unfurnished, with attendance, available in 
Kensington.—* .,” Box 1112, the Spectator, 18 York Street, Strand, W.C. 











Antonio, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


N AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. — ACADEMICAL 
CLERKSHIP vacant on the Richard Fuller-Maitland Foundation. 
Bass voice; trial May 16th. The Clerk elected will be expected to become an 
Undergraduate Member of the College, to sing in the College Choir, and to read 
for his degree. The emoluments will be not less than £70 per annum.—lor 
full | particulars write to the DEAN OF DIVINITY. 
IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, 
BRISTOL.—Wanted, in September, a RESIDENT ASSISTANI 
MISTRESS of METHOD, thoroughly skilled in Handwork and able to train 
Infants’ Teachers and to give some other help. Definite Churchwoman casential. 


Burnham Scale.—Apply to the REV. THE PRINCIPAL. 


— BIA GIRLS’ SC at HYDERABAD DECCAN, 
NDIA. 





Principal : MISS “HARDIE, M.B.E., M.A. 


Wanted, in October, the following Mistresses :— 

1. ENGLISH MISTRESS, with qualifications in Logic. Tlonours Dx 
essential. 

2. HISTORY MISTRESS. Monours Degree essential. 

3. SCIENCE MISTRESS, to teach Physics, Chemistry, Elementary 


Mathematics and Geography. 
4. KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS (N.F.U.), capable aching 
Standard. 


Drawing 
up to Senior Cambridge 


The above Mistresses will be required to take among them as subsidiary 
subjects Drill, Hygiene, Domestic Economy and Games. 

Salary (expected to be sanctioned), in ease of 1, 2 and 2%, Rs. 350—25—500 
per mensem, plus Rs. 50 Boarding Allowance, and in case of 4, Rs, 250 —25 —400 


per mensem, plus Rs. 50 Boarding Allowance. 
Allowances (expected to be sanctioned).—Furnished quarters, ¢ 
and fans, guards and garden servants and the use of a motor-car 





purposes. 
Passage.—Second class, London to Bombay ; first class, Bombay fo Hyderabad 
Leave.—Four months on half-pay in continuation of long va ‘ation, every 
three years, with return second class passage to England. 
Pension.—Rs. 100 per mensem after 10 years’ and Rs. 150 after 15 years 


service. 
The Schoo! is a day one for the daughters of Indian nobles. 
Pupils are prepared for the Cambridge Local and Madras University Exa 
inations. 
The Principal will return to England in May to interview candidates. 
The appointments will be for three years, the first year on probation. 
Applications should be sent immedi: ite ly to LE. A. SEATON, Esy., 7 Clarend 
Villas, Oxford. 





OYAL N AVAL Cc OL LEGE, GREE NWIC H. 


CALLENDER, M.A., 


Department of History and En: alish : Profes ssor G. A. R. 
’.R.Hist.s. 
invited for LECTI RESHIP in this Department. Duties 


zood Honours Degree 


Applications are 
Candidates should possess ¢ 


to commence as soon as possible. 
in Modern History or English Literature. 


Salary £400, rising by £25 annually to £600, and superannuation according t 
Universities’ scheme. p 
Applications, with statement of qualifications and experience, and copies of 


recent testimonials, to be forwarded as soon as possible to 
The SECRETARY of the 
Whitehall, 


OSITION WANTED BY EXPERT.—Writer, Fellow of 
several learned societies, with knowledge of secretarial duties and long 
Amanuensis, 


ADMIRALTY (C.EL), 
S.W.1. 





business training, seeks engagement as Private Secretary, 
Custodian of a Museum or in a similar a xs -Replies Box 1109, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2 





OUNG MAN of 25, Public School education, knowledge 
of shorthand, own typewriter, business and literary experience, desires 
mployment as SECRETARY to business man, author or playwright. Open 


o undertake odd work.—Box 1110, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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AMPBELL CcqaqoLns8& @ £E.. 


The Governors of the Campbell College, Belfast, are prepared to receive 
ations for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the College, vacant by the 


pplics 
death of the late Head-Master. ie ' 

Candidates must be Graduates of one of the English, Scotch or Irish 
Universities, should not be above 45 years of age, and personal experience of 
teaching in Public Schools is essential. — : 

The Campbell College is a large Public School on the hostel system, preparing 
froys for the Universities, the Army, Navy, Civil Service, and Commercial Life. 
It is of recent construction and is fully equipped according to modern requirements. 

The Salary will be £1,000 per annum, with free Residence and Garden. 

Particulars as to the position, duties and emoluments can be obtained from 
the Secretary to the Governors, to whom all applications for the position are 
to be addressed. ; 

Applications to be sent in not later than May 31st next. 

EDWARD BAILEY, 
Secretary to the Governors. 


Coates Buildings, Belfast. 


April, 1922. _ Pe : 
ae were s OF MANCHESTER: 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 

The Council of the University is about te proceed to the appointment ofa 
LECTURER in EDUCATION, to enter on his duties in October. Salary 


according to the University scale. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


MONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The Skinners’ Company, as 
Governors of Tonbridge School, propose to appoint in June next a 
HEAD-MASTER to fill the vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. Charles 
Lowry, whose resignation will take effect at the end of the coming Summer 
Term. : 
The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some United 
Kingdom 
Printed particulars and forms of application can be obtained by post 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
Applications must be sent in by the 18th May, 1922. 


DVERTISER (31) seeks employment. 
experience: willing to undertake work of any 
references. Security if required.— Apply Lox 1111, the 
Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


University in the 


from 


Good commercial 
capacity. Excctien t 
Spectator, 13 York 





‘bye AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 
J information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and ‘“HRLS. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, L1p., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
bien opening for GOOD-CLASS SCHOOL for 
YOUNG CHILDREN. Modern methods by fully qualified and experi- 
NEWMAN, “' »” North Dorking. 


VEOr 


enced teacher.—Miss Holmwood, 


THEATRES, ec. 


o THEATRE, Sloane Sq., 8.W. (Gerrard 848). 
By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
LION-J. T. GREIN SEASON of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION. 
NIGHTLY at 8.50. MATINEES WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.50. 
A New Play by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


WINDOWS. 


The LEON M. 





ERNEST THESIGER, MARY ODETTE. 
VERYMAN THEATRE.—Opp. Uampstead Tube Stn. 
4 Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Mat., Sat., at2.30. MISALLIANCE, 





by Bernard Shaw. 
A N WN meRA SF FE s 
WIGMORE HALL, TUESDAY, MAY 2yp, at 8.15. 
SONATA-BALLADE 
DISILLUSION 
SPINDRIFT wri - x 
THREE PRELUDES, MCEWEN a 
Two PRELUDES AND FUGUES Bach. 
Nocturxe in E, POLONAISE IN A Mason, ete., CHOPIN. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. Od. (res.), 3s 
kh. A. MICHELL, 74 Piccadilly Mansions, W. 1. 


AVARD THOMAS (1 8 5 4—1 9 2 1). 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6, 


First 
| Performance. 
DELTHOVEN. 


. MEDTNER ) 
PAUL CORDER 
DoroTHy HOweLL 

‘ FANTASIA, 


(unres.). 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
EASTBOURNE. 

r[\HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 

PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 

Edinburgh Training School a ES 

| 7 eee HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 

DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION will open on May Ist. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the DEAN (Professor William 
Wright, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to make arrangements 
for anyone wishing to sce the Medical College and Dental School. 

Mile End, E. 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


MY HE 
WILLIAM NOBLE FELLOWSHIP LN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Applications are invited for this Fellowship. Value £150 for one year. 
Applicants to submit statement of academic career and qualifications, printed 
or Ms. work, subject of proposed study and names of three referees Applica- 


s to be forwarded to the Registrar on or before May 15th, from whoin 
rther particulars may be obtained. 





EDWARD CAREY, 
tegistrar. 


ERSITY Or LONDON. 
in ¥Frenc h, entitled “Uno Destinée Littéraire 
Anglo-Frangaise: Alfred de Vigny,” will be given by Prof. F. BALDEN- 


SPERGER (Professor of Comparative Literature in the University of Stras- 
bourg), at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park, entrance at York Gate), 


ctures 


A Course of three Ils 


on MAY 3rd, Sth, and 8th, at 5.15 p.m. The Chair at the first Lecture will 
be taken by His Excellency the French Ambassador (Count de Saint-Aulaire), 
Syllabus obtainable on application to the undersigned. Admission free, without 
ticket. LDWIN DELLER, 


gistrar. 


Academic Re 

















= UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS. 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN ARTS, tenable for one year and renewable 
for a second year. All persons who have graduated in the Faculty of Arts withio 
Applications for the Fellowships must be sent in not later than Ist June next, 
Particulars may be obtained irom the Internal Registrar. 
NORMAN SMITH, 
— BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
GE The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ’ 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal: 

, Vice-Principal : 

Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course beganin October—F'urther particulars on applicationto SECRETARY 

ADY GRADUATE receives in residence in her flat in 
ment their education.—Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDING- 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. _ 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 


The Council have decided to offer in the Session 1922-23 TWO ADDITIONAL 

a period of five years of the date of award shall be eligible to compete. 

Internal Registrar. 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
ADDISON, M.D., M.P. Tho 
Miss EVA LETT (Camb. Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos). 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
London (near Hyde Park) Girls, beyond school age, who wish to supple- 
ve TON, BIRMINGITAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss EB. KE. LAWRENCE 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. ‘Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, pou'sry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
{ ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury: S00 ft. up. Practical training, individual considera- 
Half term began March 6th.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 














-_~ 
Sed 


tion. 


the Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon, 


YNUCCESSFUL STOCK FARMING.—Vacancy on well- 
known Northumberland farm for PREMIUM PUPIL. Personal tuition. 
—U, CULLEY, Eglingham, Alnwick, 


MHE ARS 
f| introduces a 


VIVENDI SYSTEM 

new principle—Discovery of the great part played in 
respiration by the Cranial Air-chambers. Breathing becomes full and easy, the 
voice resonant, the walk light and exhilarating, and the mind keen, alert and able 
to concentrate without fatigue. Unique manipulative treatment, without need 
of operations, for affections of Nose and Throat in children and adults ; also for 
Asthma, Spinal Weakness and Neurasthenia. The seventh edition of “ Ara 
Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 

For consultation or book direct, address— 


Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good cducation. 

Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


W 142ON HOUSE, READING, 





PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Statfs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 

Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only, 

M\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 

Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and tleld for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 
GIRLS’ 
SFASCALE. 

list of DM 








O ALDER 
(On the Board of Education’ 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and 
Playing fleld. Escort from Euston, 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SCHOOL, 
lent Schools. 
a sound edu 
gymnasium Good 


si ul 
Leeds, M r, and 





ation on public schoo! lines, 
‘ bathing, 
For 


saie 


inchest Carlisle. 





TGHREELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 


Private Residential Sch#l for Girls. ‘ele.; “ Watford 616,” 
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S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERUY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET ¥LOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Danghters of Clergy. £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
are ye ai daughters tulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, accord Schol. 


larships to the Universities. 
Applications for PR. ~~ $F ft September, 1922, may now be 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Fees 
Bursaries 


——— 


DVICE ek SCHOOLS, at 
or on NTINENT, and TUTUKS’ ENTS 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY S SCHOOLS Gee ABsSEMENTS, 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, TURING & CO 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : Regent 4926. 
- Gabbites, Educational Agents. sepa 1873. 
essts. Ga ring 0. are personally acquainted with near] 

Principals in the country. ‘They w il also be glad to supply i fetormanion she 

ents giving a course o mestic 
Work, Agriculture and Hortic ulture. - manemy, Socestenial 





T. MAKRGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 








A day schocl. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence. 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 pa. Entrance examination July. 
rF\ HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, FP — School of 
Modern History, Somerville Coliege, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and on. 





Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 

years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Roya! Naval College, Dartmouth, 
a ee instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


~ BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Goamadiom. Workshop, Bout- 
house, & Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimining, Rowing, U.T.C. Fees £51, 
Entrance Scholarships, March. —Apply Ww. M. GRUNDY, MA. Head-Muster, 


Gees PLACE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Preparatory school, standing in its own grounds of 7 acres.—-Head-Master: 
A. D. B. WAUTON, B.A., Honours Cambridge and French University. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—PARTICULARS of ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1922. An Examination will bo held on June Ist 
and 2nd, at which the following Scholarships will be offered to boys under 15 
on May ist, 1922. One SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £50. Four JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, all tenable for two years. Assistance, by 
partial remission of Tuition fees, may also be given, at the diserction of the 
Governors, to Scholars, and other boys showing sufficient promise, in cases 
where the need for such assistance exists. Candidates who intend to apply for 
such assistance should notify the fact when sending in their names. Candidates 
will be examined at their own Schools.—-Further particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 
TT PPINGHAM SCHOOL. —-A Qualifying. Examination “will 
be held on May 22nd, 1922, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
viz.: TWO of £85 per annum, and FOUR or FIVE of £60-£30 per annum. 
Entries close May 16th.—For further particulars and entry forms apply to the 
HEAD-MASTI ER, 


ELLY COLLEGE, , TAVISTOCK. —Recognized by the 
Arwy Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful org 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAV AL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 

LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

ys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 

(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and RK. W. 

BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 

pectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BLLLONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield on May 
23rd, 1922. The ry will be offered :—Three Scholarships of 90 guineas ; 
One Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guincas; Three Exhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 
__Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 
































{NLIFTON COLLEGE. —Classical, Mathematical, Modern 


Language, Natura! Science, and Music Scholarsnips, value from £25 








to £100 per year. Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

, 1... 1 ener RSRRNENNRENNNNE. 
FOREIGN. 

ENSIONNAT, VILLA ODE _  GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 


Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport. 








English references. Principal : Malle. DE GLEZ = — 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


gives PRIVATE LESSONS in PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE PRO- 

UCTION to Politicians, Law Students, Lecturers, Preachers and others, impart- 

ing confidence to the speaker and ability to THINK or : simultancously, 
446 Strand (Charing Cross), 


HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s ry of teaching “Lip- 





reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments 
made.—Address 125n St. James’ Court, Buckinghom Gate, we. 1. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLE FOR BOYS Pky GIRLS. 


UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXA 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BAC kw ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free ot charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district ” ferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educationa Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Ss CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliablo information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRU MAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain eisewhere. 
OMers—61 CONDUIT ST.. LONDON, W.1. 'Phones—Mavfair 1063. 1064. 


eV sons. 





TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. eh. 
eee AND DUPLICATING of every description 


caretully and promptly executed. M53. 1s. per 1,000 words; cart 
3d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira AV., Westeli, Haven’ 


r Basen TING.—Quick and accurate work by experienced 
typist ean MSS. typed. Usual rates.—Mrs. DUNNE 
Road, London, N.W. 1. . » © Wastiem 


i ee 4 MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading ‘tee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Noval ant 
Serials irom ubout 80,00 words. Where criticism is oe & smi’! fee ig 
charged. Authors Mss. typed.—-RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knghtrider Street 
Doctors Commons, London, E.C. 4. ° 











j‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Aixpert guidance, real train. 
ing. Interesting bookle tiree. Regent Institute (Vept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.¢ 














TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies, 
First-class throughout. May 26th, Italian and Swiss Lakes. 3 weeks 
49 gns. July 4th, Tyrol and Oberammergau. 4 weeks, 79 gns. Programmes 
a BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, London 
S.E. 14 ; 
HOTELS, HYDROS, é&c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautitul position on Wess 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 

‘WITZERLAND.—Well recommended English | Pension. 
\ Beautiful scenery. Health resort. Terms, 8 to 9 irs.—Miss VIJFHUIS, 

les Dents Blanches, _Champéry, Valais. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
URA LIN E, THE WASHABLE 
Made in 40 Shades. WATER PAINT 
Solid in a Dry Powder in 24, 5 and 7 1b. Packets. 





For patterns and prices sony to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
» London, 3.W. 11 


R YEFORMED INNS.— Ask for “Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous> 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per ceut.) or 6 per ceat, 

Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR in Wool, Silk 

and Wool, and Pure Silk. Guaranteed UNSHRINKABLE. DIRECT 

from Makers. Illustrated Trice List, with patterns, post free.—Dept. 27, 
ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 

“TURN” SUITS, 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 


apna gaa TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Goid. £20 on Platinum. Cash or ome by retura. Ii offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
Estd. 1850. 


8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
rated. Artistic and original work, 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incor 

from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 

London, W.1. 

ent is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 
dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish 

its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate coc kroac hes. Harmless to domestic 

animals. Full directions on each tin.—1s. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 53, per tin, post free, 

trom HOW ARTHS, | 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 

















PRESIDENT : 
H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £6,500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work. 
10,006 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
- 9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 





Patrons- -— THEIR MAJESTIES _THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer- - -— - C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman- - - - = = = = = F. H. CLAYTos, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - - - Howson PF, DEviTr, Esq. 


Joint Secretaries - WU. Bristow WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and * Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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WAU ULULUULNLULLULUUCU ALUN 


THE GENOA 
CONFERENCE 


ROM the Conference at Genoa there may date a new era of hope 
for Russia. 





IULRLLULUUSSLA ULLAL 


Ii 


| 
1 


We, who are working to help the most helpless of her people, the child- 
like peasants of the Volga and their children, share this hope. But even 
if the Conference should, by unanimous and speedy votes, prepare the way 
for trade, credits and recognition, no foretaste of these benefits could begin 
to reach the famine area before Summer is ended. Meanwhile, these 
twenty million peasants, of whom over two million look to the 
British Fund for help, are counting the months till harvest. The 
green wheat will soon be visible under the melting snow, but in all 
this wide land there is nothing yet to eat, save the food which we 
distribute. Shall they die in these last three months, like shipwrecked 
swimmers who see the lifeboat as they sink? The time is_ short, 
but long enough for the death of millions. 


UVLIUAUUOUOTEHU TAU 


IYNLLASLQNSCDOOLVOUUONULOUUAUUNUOOUUSOUSROUSRUSNOUSN UAL 


IUUITRUTELUOUVANUUVEUTTRUOUTOUUTIUTE TTA 


Twenty-five shillings will save two lives. Have you a better use for 
your spare shillings? 


A definite task is now assigned to the energy and generosity of the 
British Nation. On us solely it will depend to keep the population 
alive in the districts allotted to us, Buzuluk and Saratov, and to prevent 
these rich corn-growing lands from becoming an untilled desert. 


OUR TASK IS TWO-FOLD. 


1. To continue up to the harvest in August the. feeding of the 
CHILDREN whom the British Funds are now supporting. 


2. To undertake the feeding of the ADULT population in 
this area. 


Donations should be sent to 85 General Buildings, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, to the Hon. Treasurer of the 
Russian Famine Relief Fund, which is co-operating with 
the Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief 
Committee in the AIl-British Appeal for the Russian 
Famine, under the Chairmanship of Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, K.C.M.G. Unity means Economy and 
Efficiency. 


| 


Il 


VUAVTUUOUUNAUTUUTUUVL AULT TUTTE ULL LLL LCL 


PYTTTTITITITITITITITTTTTTT LL LLL heed 
. 


CepTByvTe 
_ KTO Yem Monet : 


“* Sacrifice what you can.’ : = 


{ 
} 


MTT 
IIL 


Wit 


| 


. 
PTITIITITITI ILL 


elie 


Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under the Wer Charities Act, 1916). 
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CARR'S 


| Table 
| Water” 


are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 































hey are simply tdeal 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from_your 
stores.Their crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO. U2 
CARLISLE 








a 
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A Personally Conducted World Tour will leave 
Liverpool 29th Sept., 1922, visiting CANADA, 
Niagara Falls, Honolulu, Suva, NEW ZEA- 
LAND, AUSTRALIA, British North Borneo, 
Manila, Hongkong, J A PAN, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Aden, 
Suez, Port Said, Mar- 
seilles, arriving Tondon 
end April, 1923. 

FIRST CLASS THROUCHOUT. 
INustrated and descriptive ttiner- 
ary with full particulars from 

T. H. HAMER & Co., 
SIPPING AND NEW ZEALAND 
AGENTS, 

110/111, Strand, London, 
W.c 


—_— 2. 





Wf Wy 





fhe “ne plus ultra’’ of marine con- 
struction. An efficient combination 01 
speed, comfort, and attention. The 


ine chosen by the “ seasoned ” traveller 
ind the tenderfoot. 
Saiudings from Southampton & Cherbourg. 


ORDUNA May !2. OROPESA May 26. 








re ORBITA June 39. Z 
E Make your next crossing by an Z 
ae ome yonro”" Steamer.” , , 
= THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY zi 
Atlentic House. Moorgate EC? 
~ &® Americe Nouvse, 
Cockspur 


Annes 





————— 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 





SATISFACTORY RESULTS OBTAINED IN 
DIFFICULT YEAR, 





The annual general court of the London Assurance Corpor4. 
tion was held on April 26th at the new offices of the corporation, 
1 King William Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Colin F. Campbell (the governor) said he hoped the 
shareholders would agree with him in thinking that the eor- 
poration was much to be congratulated upon having secured a 
freehold site in the very centre of the City, where it could 
make its permanent home. He thought that they were much 
indebted to Mr, Campbell Jones, the architect, for the hand. 
some and commodious building he had designed, an outstanding 
feature being the excellent light provided on all the floors, 
Part of the corporation’s old premises at No. 7 Royal Exchange 
was being retained for the convenience of the marine under- 
writers, who felt it essential that they should he in eloce 
proximity to Lloyd's. 

The year 1921 had very little that was good to be said of it 
from the point of view of insurance, and in this respect it had 
differed very materially from those through which they had 
recently passed. The prosperity of insurance companies during 
recent years had led to a feeling in some quarters that they did 
nothing else but make profits, and that, consequently, premiums 
were too high. The year 1921 had, anyhow, buried that fallacy, 
for which he need hardly say there had never been the smallest 
justification. Insurance companies were called upon to ran 
great and increasing risks, and rates of premium in many 
instances were inadequate for the risks run. So much did he 
believe this to be the case that he felt confident that in some 
directions rates would have to be increased, rather than 
decreased, before insurance business was placed once again on 
a profitable and remunerative basis. 


In the life account the progress made during the year had 
heen quite satisfactory, the premium income having been 
£332,379, against £308,699 in 1920, showing an increase of 
£23,630, and the life fund now stood at £3,155,338, against 
£2,947,729 a year ago. The rate of interest earned had alsv 
improved, being now £5 Ils. 1d. per cent., as against £5 4s. 6d 
in 1920. The mortality experience had been favourable, the 
claims being considerably below the amount expected. A 
pleasing feature of the fire account was that they had nearly 
maintained the premium income notwithstanding the world- 
wide depression prevailing; in fact, the reduction only 
pe to £39,000. The year could not be considered to have 
been a profitable one, generally speaking, but they woukl have 
had nothing to complain about had it not “been for the 
extremely bad results in the American field. He wished they 
could anticipate an upward bound in their premium income 
generally this year, but, unfortunately, their fire manager 
reported that at present he saw no indication of such taking 
place, as the volume of new business offering was still dis- 
appointingly small. There must first be a general revival in 
trade before they could look forward to improved conditions 
for themselves. 

MARINE BUSINESS. 

The marine account had no doubt been examined with 
interest, for he had indicated a year ago that, in the opinion 
of their underwriters, marine business was then passing 
through a very critical and anxious time. It would be seen 
that, although there was a reduction in premium income of 
£541,000, there was a reduction in the amount of the fund ot 
only £141,000, apart from the transfer to profit and loss. The 
present position of the account, with a fund of £800,000, apart 
altogether from any of the general reserves of the corporatica, 
might be considered quite satisfactory from the marine insur- 
ance point of view. Their underwriters still regarde! the 
situation generally as being unhealthy, especially in hull 
insurance. 


The cargo business was on a rather better basis, but it had 
heen difficult to. maintain their premium income in this direc- 
tion owing to the downward trend of both export and import 
trade in this country. ‘They could only hope that, with a 
general improvement in trade, marine insurance would emerge 
from its condition of depression and that satisfactory results 
would again he secured. The results in the accident depart- 
ments for last year were quite satisfactory, and an increased 
premium income was shown in each account, with the exception 
of employers’ liability, which was slightly decreased owing tv 
slackuess of trade and a general reduction of rates. 


In the balance-sheet the capital remained the same at 
£873,275, and both the general reserve fund, at £1,250,000, and 
the investments depreciation and contingencies account, at 
£380,000, also remained intact; and he was glad to be able to 
state that at December 31st last less than £30,000 was required 
from the investments depreciation account to cover the deprecia- 
{ion in securities below the prices at which they stood in the 
books of the corporation, 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
dividend of 7s, per share, free of income-tax, was declared in 
respect of the profits of 1921, payable 3s. td. on May Ist and 
3s. 6d. on November Ist. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NEW PROGRAMME TO COMPENSATE FOR 
LOSS OF EXPORTS. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Birmingham 
Smali Arms Company, Limited, held on Tuesday, Sir 
Hallewell Rogers, after discussing the balance-sheet and 
reviewing the year’s trading, continued :— 


“Tt is asummary of my review of the past to say that during 
the last eighteen months we have been faced by a period of 
unexampled trade depression, just when we had laid down a 
programme made in the expectation of a great trade revival. 
But it was to be ready for this revival that Jessop and Sons and 
Burton, Griffiths and Co. were acquired, and the Coventry Road 
shops built. The question which your Directors have had to 
consider is: Can we put these additions to our resources to 
profitable use to-day ? I will proceed to tell you why we think 
we can do so. 

“ Our five years’ war production of Lewis Guns and military 
rifles gave us an exceptional experience in the most obvious 
method of reducing costs. We framed our 1919 policy therefore 
on this method ; we planned, that is to say, to make the smallest 
possible range of products on the largest possible scale. At 
Coventry we had two types of touring car, the Daimler 45 h.p. 
and the Daimler 30 h.p. Each of these stood out pre-eminently, 
and the demand for them both at home and abroad seemed to be 
assured. Similarly, the 6-7 h.p. and 4}h.p. Motor Cycles that 
wo had been making in Birmingham, with our full range of 
Pedal Cycles, were well-proved products, and we counted on a 
similar demand for these; so we concentrated principally on 
these four units, 7.¢c., the two types of Daimler Cars and the two 
sizes of B.S.A. Motor Cycles, and for the first two years after the 
end of the war, notwithstanding the increased capacity of our 
factories, we were unable to meet the demands made upon them. 


“ With the practical closing of the export markets the period 
of depression in the home trade set in with its consequent restric- 
tion in the spending powers of the public, and our products, 
heeause they are of the highest class and therefore of the highest 
price, suffered most. In the case of cars especially this was due, 
not merely to the first cost being high, but also to the fact that the 
larger power cars cost more to run, licences were raised, petrol, 
tyres, oil and repairs all were very expensive, and just when 
people were compelled to be as economical as possible, the 
running cost of high-class large power cars was exceptionally 


‘S 


high. 


“That a limited range was not sufficient to fill our factories 
became obvious to us, and, accordingly, last year we put upon 
the market a 20 h.p. Daimler and a 10 h.p. B.S.A. air-cooled car. 
‘The reception of both has been most gratifying, and we intend to 
carry this principle to its logical conclusion. It is, therefore, 
our settled policy for the Daimler Company to put upon the 
market a complete range of cars. It will maintain an output of 
its present standard sizes, 45 h.p. and 30 h.p. It will add to this 
cars of all sizes down to and including a 12h.p. The B.S.A. 
Company will continue the manufacture of its 10 h.p. air-cooled 
car, the success of which is assured. We shall thus be able to 
offer & car in every size for which experience shows that there is a 
demand. Similarly the B.S.A. Company will also add to its 
range of motor cycles. 


“In every field in which either Daimler or B.S.A. has yet 
competed, each Company, so excellent is their reputation for 
design and workmanship, has received what may be called a 
‘lion’s share’ of the market. We are not, therefore, uneasy as 
to the sale of our output when every agent can add to his own 
goodwill by making full use of ours. 


“Next, this extension of our programme will occupy, we 
believe, the whole resources of the Company. Though our 
ar programme will mostly be a Daimler programme, its execution 
will demand the full employment of all our factories at Small 
Heath, Sparkbrook, Redditch, Coventry Road, Coventry itself 
and Radford, all of which will co-operate to make this programme 
fective. It will necessitate, too, drawing upon Jessops for its 
steel supply and will, we believe, in spite of a temporary falling 
off in our export trade, completely vindicate the acquisition of 
the further facilities for manufacture which we recommended 
to you three years ago.”’ 

Mr. Dudley Docker moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
“ I know,” he said, “ how difficult conditions have been. 1 know 
something of this Board and this business, and I can assure you 
they have passed through a very difficult time, in my judgment 
with great success. It is not satisfactory to know you do 
not get a dividend, but in my judgment it was impossible to 
earn it.” 

Mr. Berkett Barker seconded, and expressed agreement with 
the remarks of Mr. Docker. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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India and the English 
B. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinavasa 
SasTri 7s. 6d. met. 


Blindfold 
MRS. VICTOR RICKARD 


“A notable picture of Bohemian life in Paris seen 
from a somewhat unusual angle. Mrs. Rickard develops 
her story with great skill, the plot growing out of the 
characters as a good plot should.” —G/asgow Herald. 

7s. Od. met. 


My Daughter Helen 
ALLAN MONKHOUSE 


“The story is told with a rare combination of 
tenderness and detachment and also with an enviable 
economy of words.” —The Times. 

“*Mr. Monkhouse always writes well, but this is the 
most moving piece of work that he has yet given us.” 


—S. P. B. Mais in the Daily Express. 6s. net. 


From the Life 

HARVEY O’HIGGINS 
“Mr. O’Higgins could uot have devised 
literature more exactly suited to his ‘convincingness’ 


than these imaginary biographies.” —G /asgose Herald. 


6d . net. 
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Girl in London 


A. O. ORNA 


A French 


‘A vivid and interesting piece of work. The Author 
evidently knows London intimately and understands its 
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inhabitants.” —Saturday Revieze. 6s. ner. 


People 
PIERRE HAMP 


Translated from the French by James Wuiratt. 
“ ,.. the delicate and subtle finish which enables 
M. Hamp to give in so few strokes a picture that stays 


in the mind,” —Westminster Gazette. 6s. net. 


The Highbrows 
C. E. M. JOAD 
“Mr. Joad is an 


argumentative skill.” — Manchester Guardian. 


agile and witty writer, full of 


6s. net. 
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Editions both of THE AUTHORESS OF 
THE ODYSSEY and of Butler’s translation of 
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Impression of THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 
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“ Lovers of the old Glyn vein will not 
he disappointed.”"-—Sunday Express. 


“A very interesting book.”’ 
~—Lloyds Weekly. 


MAN AND MAID 


By the Author of ‘“* THREE WEEKS,” etc., etc. 






7/6 net 





A vivid romance of the Algerian 
Desert. 


“ Exciting and full of incident.” 
— Westminster Gazelle. 


THE TENT OF BLUE 


By the Author of ‘* THE LAUGHTER OF FOOLS,” 


7/6 net 





“A really clever first novel.’’— Times. 
The autobiography of a generous 
woman whose passage from girl- 
hood to womanhood is marked by a 
series of emotional crises, each 
contributing to the complete de- 
velopment of her nature. 








7ért SPILLED WINE 
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“A lively narrative of ‘ good sorts’ or 

s the reverse who keep social life exciting 

R mur for Warwickshire, Jondon and 





* Monte.’ "— Times. 


PILLARS OF SALT 


By the Author of **‘ URSULA VANET.” 





By W. L. BLENNERHASSETT | By JAMES BERNARD FAGAN 


THE RED SHADOW, THE WHEEL 


“ An extremely enthralling book.”;The play now appearing at the 
— Morning Post. Apollo Theatre, London. 

“A grimly engrossing book.’ Modern Play Series. Cloth, 3s. net. 
Sunday Times. 7s. Od. net. ia | Paper, 28. 6d. net. 
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GENERAL 
Repington’s New Diary. 
AFTER THE WAR. ot 


Star.—** Full of interest andinstruction. . . . / A suc scesion of brilliant 
studies on the spot. F e, honest and fearless. . . onel 
Repington shows an ardent goodwill towards the idca's of the 
peace-makers . . . it is one of the most refreshing characteristics of 


& very excellent book.’ 9 
PALL MALL GazeTTE.—** This brilliant diarist. . . . Succeeds in 
introducing that personal touch which is so often missing from the 


atmosphere of international affairs.” 


Hilaire Belloc. 
THE JEWS. 9s. net. 


Times LITERARY SUPrt. -EMENT. —‘ The book is written with studions 
moderation of language e It has the form of a closely reasoned 
analysis and logical argume nt. ... It is a serious appeal, not to 
Pa weeny but to reason. 
UNDAY TimEs.—“ An excellent piece of work. It shows that carefully 
acquired mastery of the subject in hand which marks all its author's 
utterances on important subjects; its honesty is undeniable. Its 
kindly intent can be questioned by no candid reader."’ 


FICTION 


Edmund Candler. 
ABDICATION. 7s. 6d. net. 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—* A brilliant study of the psycho- 
logy of the Indian masses. - Throughout this volume one scene 
succeeds the other, intensely vital, and often intensely painful.” 


By the same author: SIRI RAM. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. Middleton Murry. 
THE THINGS WE ARE. 7s. 6d. net. 


TimgES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—“ Mr. Middleton Murry sees with his 
own eyes and states his keen perceptions very simply. It is a great 
thing to look so far into the depths and yet move with this amusing 
swiftness.’ 


By the same author: STILL LIFE. 


S. H. Adams. 
SUCCESS. 8s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ So well done, with such inside knowledge, 
such pep! such gusto! Displays in lively profusion all the marks 
of the authentic best seller. A rattling good story with a strony 
human interest.” 
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Edward Arnold & Co.’ $ New Books 


To be Published on Wednesday Next, May 3rd. 


T Y 
MOUNT EVEREST 
THE RECONNAISSANCE, 1921, 
By 
LIEUT.-COL. C. K. HOWARD-BURY, D.S.O. 
AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE 
MOUNT EVEREST EXPEDITION 
With 33 full-page illustrations and 3 maps. Medium Svo 
25s. net. 


Also a Limited Large Paper Edition, with additionai 
plates in photogravure. Quarto, each copy numbered 
£5 5s. net. 


This work of world-wide interest is prefaced by a brilliant 
introduction from the pen of Sir Francis Y ounghusband, K.C.S.] 
President of the Royal Geographical Society. Col. Howard 
Bury gives an account of the general conduct of the Expedition 
and its adventurous journey through unexplored country, and 
Mr. G. L. Mallory, who led the climbing party, describes the 
search for a feasible way to the summit. Other important 
sections of the work ere dealt with by Mr. A. R. Wollaston, 
Dr. A. M. nena and Professor hnsnsni F.R.S. 


A NEW MEDLEY OF MEMORIES. 


By the Right Rev. SIR DAVID HUNTER-BLAIR, Bart. 
One volume. Illustrated. 16s. net. Carries on the author's 
interesting reminiscences from 1903 to 1914. 

Morning Post.—* It is pleasant to get a further instalment of this boon racon- 


teur’s re minisee nees. Every page of his new volume has its sagacious saying or 
apt anecdote. 


IS ‘GERMANY PROSPEROUS? 


Impressions gained January, 1922. 
By SIR HENRY PENSON, K.B.E., M.A., formerly Chairman 
of the War Trade Intelligence Departm ent and Director of tho 
Intelligence Section of the British Delegation to the Peace 
Conference, Paris, 1919. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W. ls 
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3rd Printing. 
J. D. BERESFORD. 


THE PRISONERS OF 
HARTLING. 7s. Od. 


Edward Shanks says: ‘ Probably the best novel Mr. 
Beresford has yet written.” 


net. 


John o’ London's Weekly agrees that “it is the best 


thing Beresford has done for years.”’ 





WALTER DE LA MARE. 


THE RETURN 73. Gd. net. 


a Midget” will 





The many lovers of ‘‘ Memoirs of 
welcome the Revised Edition of this beautiful phantasy, 
which won the De Polignac Prize and has long been 
out of print. 


2nd Printing. 


E. V. ODLE. 
THE HISTORY OF 
ALFRED RUDD. 


A “ Collins First Novel’ which has been greeted with 
enthusiasm. Mr. McQuilland says: “ It is spoutancous, 
original, and packed with its own genius.” 


7s. Od. net. 


Mr. Pritt RIpcE says :—“ I enjoyed every page of it.’’ 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD. 
FLAPPERS AND 
PHILOSOPHERS. _ ;:. 6a. 


to compare this famous young 
and were very 


net. 


We had the audacity 
American’s short stories to O. Henry, 
pleased to find the Daily Express saying, ‘he has 
inherited the mantle of O. Henry.” 





V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


MAINSPRING. 7s. Gd. 


most excel- 


net. 


Another “‘ first novel’ which is selling 





lently. Country Life, in the course of a long and 
enthusiastic review, calls it “a mine of literary 
treasure.” 
3rd Printing. 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME, 
Author of ‘“ A Servant of Reality.” 

r 7s. 6d. 
THE KINGFISHER. *.° 

‘the celebrated critic, Richard King, said many 


flattering things about this book in the Tatler recently. 





KATHARINE TYNAN. 


A MAD MARRIAGE 


7s. Od. net. 
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ASPECTS AND IMPRESSIONS 
A series of delightful essays, estimates and appreciations, cover- 
ing a wide range of topics, from G seorge Eliot to Lord Wolseley 


and Clemenceau, and including a set of masterly criticisms anil 
impressions of the literature of France. 7s. 6d. net 


H. M. TOMLINSON 
WAITING FOR DAYLIGHT 


‘** Mr, Tomlinson is one of the writers who bring ideas into being 
+ . » and in the lighter sense he is always good reading 
various, alert, inexpected, and humorous.”"— Manchester Gu ards an 
7s. 6d. 





MAX NORDAU 


MORALS AND 
OF MAN 
* The most valuable contrilition to thought which Max Nordau 
rm aS given us . - it is the clearest and frankest statement 
of the monistic view of the moral world which has yet been madc."’ 
——Sunday Times, tos. 6d. net 


THE EVOLUTION 


G. K. CHESTERTON — 
EUGENICS AND OTHER EVILS 


** A book of devastating wit and a ferocious humour,” says the 
Daily News. ‘' A brilliant literary onslaught.”—Daily Chronicle. 
6s. net, 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
THE EYE OF THE WIFI 


‘ Graceful, thougitful, and whimsical.”"—T ruth. 
dclighttally written, with a fine natural feeling 
Journal. 


ne: vet 
~Aberdcen 
7s. 6d. net. 
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By CHARLES L. GRAVES 


With about 500 Cartoons and Drawings. Four Volumes. 
The set, 63s. net. 
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With pearly 200 Drawings. 5s. net 





A Biography in Caricature. 


coma FICTION #8 


“A story that will live as long as our spoken tozgue.’’ 


Tell England 


By ERNEST RAYMOND 


‘fhe sixth impression of this remarkable romance was 
called for within afew weeks of publication. Punch 
says of Mr. Raymond’s much-discussed work: ‘ His 
tribute to the heroism of youth is written with real 
pie ged and power.” ‘A story which all England 
should read.”"—The Tatler. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DARK ‘HOUSE 1 A.R.WYLIE 


Miss Wylie’s new story fully maintains her high reputation. Its 
realism is of a remarkable character, and the pen-portraiture 
vividly executed. It is likely to prove one of the big novels of 
the year. 7s. Od. net. 








THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
WELL-MEANING WOMAN 
STEPHEN McKENNA 


* The most subtle anf able book Mr. McKenna has yet written.” 
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figure of this wicked, togd-eating old snob.” —The Times, 
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OVINGTON’S BANK.—Ch. XV.—XVIII._ Stanley J. Weyman. 
H.R.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS ELISABETH FEODOR- 
OVNA OF RUSSIA. 
From the French of the Countess Alexander Olsoufie ff. 
HISTORY AND FICTION: BEING PART OF THE SIDG- 
WICK MEMORIAL LECTURE, NEWNHAM COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 1921. G. M. Trevelyan. 
PAN IN THE NEW WORLD: A NEW VERSION. 
cen B. Thompson. 
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DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 

Few thinking people can have failed to notice a remarkable 
advance during the last few years in our knowledge about 
ourselves, individually, socially and racially, and about the 
world and universe in which we live. DISCOVERY is the 
only journal that deals comprehensively, and yet in simple, 
untechnical language with new work in the fields of the arts 
and sciences. Moreover, its articles are written by well-known 
experts, im many cases by the very men who have made the 
actual discoveries, about which they write. 
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4 vols., 16s. 9d.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsle y, 1912, 15s. 6d. ; 100,000 
Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED. First Editions 
of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 
1896; also Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Everlasting Mercy, 1911.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, birmingham. 
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For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &c \) 


“i 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G V 2% ew J 

























PSTALRS AND DOWNSTALBS 
By Mis: THAORERAY. 

fhe COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or iu 
quantitics at the rate of 10s. per 100, on 5 tothe SECRETARY. Central 
GOifice Venison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
criptions and Douations towards the Funds of the Association should be sont. 

—ienmens Messrs. BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pali Mail Last, 8 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


s s 
Maria Chapdelaine. 
By LOUIS HEMON. Translated by W. H. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This story, a study of French Canadian life, has been received 
with great enthusiasm in France, the sales there having reached 
nearly 400,000. 


BLAKE. 


Poems from Punch, 1909-1920, 
With an Introductory Essay by W. B. DRAYTON 
HENDERSON. Reprinted by Permission of the Proprietors. 
Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 








Creative Unity. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “ Gitanjali,” 
etc. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Saturday Review: ‘‘ A volume we consider the most 
important yet. published by its eminent author.” 





9 
Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messts. Macmillan & Co.’s Edition of Tennyson’s Works 
ate the only complete Editions, and contain all the Poems 
still in copyright. POEMS. Globe Edition, 6s. net. 
COMPLETE WORKS, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


+*— Catalogue, containing complete List of Editions of Lord 
Tennyson's Works, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


The fame and circulation of “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For MAY contains 
By F. L. Farrer. 


By J. A. Srranan. 


At the Crossways of the Game Paths. 
Easters in freland. 

The Blood Drop Stone. 

An Eighteenth-Century Miser. 
Bébé. 

The “ Fidaigo ’ in the East. 
Murder Disqualifies.—1X.- XII. 
A Rob Roy of the Desert. 


By Epmunp VALE. 

By Bernarp Darwin. 

3y May Orton. 

By Davin Hannay. 

By Atan GRAHAM. 

By LinvTenant-Cotonet C. FE. 
Vickery, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.F.A. 


the Record of a Faithful Slave. 


Henry : 
By Evetyn Howe tt, C.S.L., C.LE. 


By FULanar. 


The People of the Camel. 
The Father of Bunds. The Camel Thieves. 


Musings without Method 
The Plea of the Incompetent Minister—trishmen killing trishmen—-The 
Policy of Class Hatred—-Mr. Granville-Barker’s Exemplary Theatre — 
** Perpetual Public Meetings '"—The Whitewashing of the Universities. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine *’ sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George 


Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —T'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London. S.W. 1. 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 





Introductory Lectures on 


° 
Psycho-Analysis. 
By Professor SIGMUND FREUD, LL.D. 18s. 
An authoritative introduction to psycho-analysis has long 
been badly needed, and this want could not better be filled 
than by Professor Freud himself, the pioneer of the science. 


My Lif d 
y Life and a Few Yarns. 
By Vice-Admiral H. L. FLEET, C.B.E. 15s. 
“Full, bright and lively, there are curious incidents, anec- 
dotes and strange reminiscences on almost every page. The 
yarns aro all of them good.”— Westminster Gazette. 


What Next in Europe ? 


By FRANK A. VANDERLIP. 8s. 6d. 
“It deserves careful study, for Mr. Vanderlip is a banker and 
economist of note.”—Daily Mail. 


Socialism and Character. 
By HENRY STURT. 7s. 6d. 
“There is much truth in the author’s vigorous indictment 


of present conditions, and the ideals of public servico upon 
which he bases his reforms are praiseworthy.’’—Scotsman. 


Thirty-Two Passages from the 
Thad. 4s. Gd. 


In English Rhymed Verse. By C. D. LOCOCK. 
“In the use of the metre the author has been wonderfully 
successful.” —Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 








NEW NOVELS 
A WORK OF GENIUS. 


So great has been the demand that a Third Edition has had to 
be printed before publication. 
MR. PROHACK 
7s. 6d. net. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
A cheerful and amusing story, with some sensational events 
in it and a lot of satire. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 
THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY 
By A. A. MILNE. 6s. 
A brilliant detective story, full of adventure, surprise, and— 
what is very rare—humour without burlesque. 


RICHARD TRIUMPHANT 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 
A bright and attractive story, full of humour. 


THE FILM OF FORTUNE 
By MONICA EWER. 7s. Od. net. 
A Romance of the Cinema. 
THE PEOPLE AGAINST NANCY PRESTON 
By JOHN MOROSO. 7s. 6d. net 


A thrilling and dramatic story. 


not. 


7s. Gd. not. 


TWO BOOKS BY A GREAT GOLFER 


GOLF CLUBS AND HOW TO USE 
THEM. 
DRIVING, APPROACHING, PUTTING. 


By EDWARD RAY. Each F’cap 8vo. 


2s. not. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C, 2. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO.’S SPRING LIST 





NEW FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS 


Crown 8vo. 7s. nel. 





THE HOUSE ON THE BOGS 
KATHARINE TYNAN 


“The author's characteristic and apparently 
fnexhanstible charm is manifested in every page 
of this her latest work.”’—Saturday Review. 


SANDI, THE KING-MAKER 
EDGAR WALLACE 


“There are few writers who have kept so fresh 
such a well-known character as Sanders, and even 
fewer who can write a thriller with such conviction 
and local colour as these tales of African Life.” 

—Hull Daily Mail. — 


THREE KNOTS 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


There are many unexpected developments in 
this baffling new detective story, in the elucidation 
of which a clever female de tective plays a prominent 
part. 











A. W. MARCHMONT 
A splendid new story of love and mystery, the 
scene of which is laid — in England. ‘A tale 
full of surprises, with the love interest the dominating 
note of all. 


THE WHITE HANDS OF 
JUSTICE 


OTTWELL BINNS 


“ Lovers of a story of exciting adventure, with a 
thrill on every page, will find plenty to satisty their 
tastes in this romance of —— Africa.’ 

Cork _Examiner. 





“THE PEER AND HIS 
PLUNDER 


HEADON HILL 
A complicated and fascinating detective story, 
very skilfully developed. Incident follows incident 


with startling rapidity, and suspicion attaches in 
turn to a number of characters in the story. 





R AVENSDENE COURT 
J. 8. FLETCHER 


* A detective atory after Mr. Fletcher's best atyle. 
It fs worthy of Sherlock Holmes at its best. 
Belfast 7 T leg: Pelegraph. — 


A YEAR AND A DAY 
GUY THORNE 
“Among Mr. Guy Thorne’s mystery tales thie 
new one should take a front-rank place. A really 
ingenious detective story.’ 


Times | Literary y Supple: ment. 


THE BRILLIANT MAY 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 


A Very Amusing New Story by 


DORNFORD YATES 


from the Motoring Adventures of the popular Berry and Co, 
A Vivid Episode of Strenuous Adventure in 


EDGAR WALLACE’S 


Chronicles from the career of his new hero “ Chick ” 








Notable Complete Stories by 


| ALAN SULLIVAN 
| PHILIPPA SOUTHCOMBE 


And other well-known Authors 
IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE 


SOCIAL CHANGES ON THE LAND 


Why Rural Britain has come under the Hammer 


By LORD CLINTON 


RALPH STOCK 
A. M. BURRAGE 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Central Landowners’ 








Association, 


A Wealth of other Attractive Features Literary, Humorous and Pictorial 





HOLIDAY GUIDES 


Bound in red cloth, 
Round Corners. 
Size to fit pocket. 


2s. Net 


With many Maps, 
Plans and numerous 
Illustrations. 


Theso little red handbooks, which have long heen recognised as the best and choapost of 
the kind, are familiar in every part of the British Islos. 


home and abroad a “ Ward Lock ”’ is as indispensable a companion as a trave 


ENGLAND & WALES 


ABERYSTWYTH, Borth, &c. 
ALDEBURGH-ON-8EA 
NGLESEY and N. 
ANGOR and N. Wales 
SARMOUTH, Dolgolly, &c. 
ATH, Wemea —E — Ww. Devon 


sErTwo. Y- GOED, Snowdon and 
N. W 


ales 
BEXHILL and District 
BIDEFORD, wy “a &e. 
BOGROR, Selsey, 
BOURNEMOUTH 'y New Forest 
BRECON and 8S. Wales 
Seeemeree and District 
BRIDPORT, West Bay, &c. 
BRIGHTON and HOVE 
BROADS, The 
BROADSTAIRS and N.E. Kent 
BUDE and N. Cornwall 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, &c. 
BUXTON and the Peak 
prt tel and N.E. 
C 
C 




















Kent 
SARDIFF and 8S. Wales 
SARNARVON and N. Wales 
SHANNEL ISLANDS 
HICHESTER and S.W. Sussex 








UNDYING MUSIC 
L. G. MOBERLY 


“ Tt. ls delightful to read a clean, bright, thoughtful 
story like L. G. Moberly’s ‘ U ndying Music.’ 
British Weeki vy. 


-EURYALE IN LONDON 
CARLTON DAWE 


“Mr. Dawe has written a story that will compe! 
he reader's attention by its strangencss and will 
fascinate him by its artistry.”—Ozford Journal, 





THE GIRL WHO WAITED 


FLORENCE WARDEN 





“Tu her long career it is certain Miss Florence 
Wa ante n hae never penned a more delightful, pleasing 
story. . Court _Journe al. 


FOR LOVE OR MONEY 


MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 


a splendid plot with an absorbing 
vividly told.’ 
- Hull Dailu Mail. 





“ Combines 
interest. <A capital tale, 








CLEVEDON, Portishead, &c. 
wy Y and N. Wales 
CONWAY, Deganwy & N. Wales 
CRICCIETH and Cardigan Bay 

CROMER and Di 

DARTMOOR 

DARTMOUTH and S. Devon 

JAWLISH and S.E. Devon 

DEAL, Walmer, &c. 

VER, St. Margaret's Bay, &c. 
RCOUR 


ov 
soee oe oat Seaford, &c. 
XETER and 8.E. Devon 
EXMOUTH and District 
FALMOUTH and 8. Cornwall 
FELIX TOWE and Dovercourt 
FILEY, Flamborough & District 





etrict 

















cesmaerens, Sandgate, &c. 
FOWEY and 8. Cornwall 
HARROGATE and District 
perp dln St. Leonards, &c. 
HEREFORD and the Wye Valley 
HERNE ng Whitstable, &e. 
MYTHE and District 
ote gred and N 
IsLE OF M 
ISLE OF WiGhT 
LAKE DISTRICT, The 
LEAMINGTON and District 
LITTLEHAMPTON, Arundel, &ec. 
LIVERPOOL, Birkenhead, &e. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and 
Central Wales 
LLANDUDNO and N. Wales 
LLANGOLLER, Corwen, Bala, &c. 
LONDON and Environs 
LOOE and 8. Cornwall 
LOWESTOFT and District 
LYME REGIS and District 
LYATON and Lynmouth 
MALVERN and District 
MARGATE, Westgate, dc. 
MATLOCK and District 
MINEHEAD, Exmoor, &c. 
NEWQUAY and N. Cornwall 
NOTTINGHAM and District 
ooranee and District 
aoe and 8. Devon 
PERMA ENMAWR, Llanfair- 
fechan, &c. 
PENZANCE and W. Cornwall 
PLYMOUTH and S.W. Devon 
PWLLHEL!I and Cardigan Bay 
RAMSGATE and N.E. Kent 
RHYL and N. Wales 
RIPON, Harrogate and District 
ST. IVES and W. Cornwall 
SCARBOROUGH and District 
SEAFORD, Newhaven, &c. 
SEATON, Lyme Regis, &c. 
eaanuaes ve Runton, &c. 
SH — FOREST, Notting- 


. Devon 





To thousands of tourists at 
Hing-bay. 
SIDMOUTH and 8.E. Devon 
SOUTHWOLD and Distrit 
STRATFORD-UPOR-AVUN 
SWANAGE, Corie, &c. 
TEIGNMOUTH and S.E. Devon 
TENBY and 8. Wales 
THAMES, The 
TORQUAY and District 
TOWYN, Aberdovey, & 
WALES, NORTH (NV. Section) 
WALES, NORTH (South Section) 
WALES, SOUTH 
WARWICK, Kenilworth, &c 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE and 
District 
WEYMOUTH and District 
WHITBY, Robin Hood’s Bay, &c. 
WORCESTER and District 
WORTHING and S.W. Sussex 
WYE VALLEY 
YARMOUTH and the Broeds 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEER, Deeside, & 
EDINBURGH and District 
GLASGOW ~“ = Clyde 
HIGHLANDS, T 

INVERNESS ted ‘Northern High- 


fands 

OBAN and the 
IRELAND 

ANTRIM (COUNTY), Portrush, 


Giant’s Causeway, &c. 
— Mourne Mountains, 


cork, Glengariff, Bantry Ba) 


&e. 
DONEGAL HIGHLANDS 
DUBLIN, Bray, Wicklow, &c 
KILLARNEY and $.W. Ireland 
LONDONDERRY and Connty 
Donegal 


West Highlands 


TOURIST HANDBOOKS 


Size to fit pocket. 


Round corners. 


BADDELtY'S “ THOROUGH” GUIDES. 


HOLLAND. 





THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


(Fourteenth Edition—Revised). 
With 18 Maps and Pano- 


Over 300 pages. 
ramas, mostly with Contours 


colours, and on the scale of a mile to the inch, 


6s. net. 


Other Volumes in preparation, 


LONDON 


rinted in six | NORWAY. 


ROME. 


Cloth Binding with m ny additional Maps and street Plans. 
BELGIUM & THE BATTLEFIELDS. 5s. net, 
3s. 6d. net. 
and Environs, 

Index to Streets. 
NORTH WALES (Northern and 

Sections combined). 
3s. 6d. net. 
PARIS and Environs. 
5s. net 
SWIi ‘ZERLAND. 


with 
5s. net. 


ccmplete 


Southern 
5s. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 
3s. 6d. net. 
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